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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 


The three sons of Heremon, Mutmune, Luicune, and Laisune, agree to sway 
the sceptre of sovereignty alternately. The concord and fraternal affection 
which distinguish their reigns, Latsunr is opposed by the sons of his uncle, 
Heber: the success of their revolt: they gain possession of the throne, from 
which they are soon expelled by Irial, the son of Heremon. The reign of 
Trial—his if®titutions and victories:—his successor, Exruriat, who is de- 
throned. Conmaot, the son of Heber ascends the throne, of which he is in 
his turn dispossessed by 'Tiauerninas, of the Heremonian line. The govern- 
ment of this Prince; his sumptuary laws, and regulations for the distinction 
of colour; his encouragement to arts and manufactures ; his adoration of an 
idol. The origin and progress of the Lrish Druids. A. M. 2750. 


Tue three sons of Heremon, Murmmunr, Lureune, and Latsune, religiously 
obeying the dying injunctions of their royal father, and profiting by their expe- 
rience of the disaster which civil dissension brought upon their house, unani- 
mously agreed before their brother Irial, the arch druid and prophet, to sway 
the sovereign authority successively a yeareach. This compact being solemnly 
confirmed and ratified, Muimune, the eldest brother, was invested with the 
royal insignia, and on the termination of his year, his next brother, Lureune, 
ascended the throne. During his year of administration, Murmmune died at his 
country palace, in Connaught, an event which was deeply lamented by his bro- 
thers, who loved and esteemed him for his valour, and the many amiable quali- 
ties that adorned his mind. 

As soon as the period of Larsune’s turn to assume the prerogatives and du- 
ties of royalty arrived, he mouuted the throne; but scarce had the ceremonies 
of his inauguration been ended, than his cousins, the sons of Heber, revolted, 
and raising their insurrectionary standard, it was quickly joined by numerous 
adherents, at whose head the disaffected chiefs marched to the very gates of the 
royal palace. 

The monarch and his brother made formidable preparations to resist the as+ 
sault of rebellion. An engagement soon ensued at Ard-Ladhran, in the county 
of Wexford, which ended in the death of the monarch and his brother, as well 
as in the discomfiture of their army. The rays of fortune once more illumina- 
ted the clouded prospects of the house of Heber; but how seldom is the sun- 
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shine of that prosperity which is gained by unjust conquest, unobscured by the 
mists of vicissitude. ‘The power which is wrested by ambition’s physical force, 
is generally of an instable and precarious tenure. ‘The victors enjoyed the 
kingdom but one year, or, according to some authorities, only three months, 
when they were attacked and defeated by IniaL, the prophet, who was appointed 
high priest by his father, Heremon, on the death of the arch druid Amhergin. 
Our annals say nothing particular of the short and unfortunate reign of the sons 
of Heber. The victorious prophet mounted the throne by the general consent 
of the Irish people, who expected much from the prudence, wisdom, and cle- 
mency, which were the distinguishing traits of his character. His administra- 
tion proved that the national hopes were well founded. The abuses which cor- 
rupted the government of his predecessors, were removed by the salutary reform 
that he introduced ; and justice and impartiality swayed his councils, and pro- 
duced in consequence the happiest results. His reign shed lustre on the nation. 
He raised several stately edifices, both military and religious, extended the com- 
merce, and materially improved the agriculture of the country. After he had 
crushed internal sedition, he was subsequently obliged to repel the attack of a 
numerous band of African invaders, who made a descent upon the southern 
coast. In his first battle with the invading foe, at T’eanmhuighe, in Fingall, in 
the county of Dublin, he totally defeated them, and killed with his own hand 
their chief commander, Eichtghe. After a glorious reign of ten years, he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Errurian, A. M. 2765. This young prince in- 
herited the genius, and imbibed the principles of his royal father, whose dying en- 
treaties, he religiously observed as the rules of his conduct and government. Our 
historians characterize him as a sage and a hero. Having no domestic, or foreign 
enemy to annoy him, he devoted the beginning of his reign to the cultivation of 
letters and the arts. Under his paternal government, the benign blessings of 
peace diffused happiness and prosperity through Ireland. Exruria. wrote the 
history of his ancestors, from the great Phenius down to his @wn days. Ac- 
cording to Colgan and Molloy, this work of our royal historian existed in the 
archives of Tara, until St. Patrick, in the glow of his Christian zeal, committed 
it to the flames with the rest of our antique works. O’Halloran conjectures 
that this prince sent an Hyperborean Scythian embassy, at the head of which was 
Albaris, to Athens: ‘* That such an embassy,” says our Livy, “ arrived in Greece, 
cannot be doubted. It was a wise measure, to renew friendship, extend com- 
merce and the glory of his people, not only there, but in Asia; and this will ex- 
plain why the memory of these transactions were preserved even in Egypt, in the 
days of Solon.”* Although Eithrial might be emphatically pronounced the fa- 
ther of his people; but still, as virtue and generosity cannot avert the malice 
of treason, his cousin Conmaot, the youngest son of Heber, formed a conspiracy 
against this good king, by which he lost his crown and life, in the twentieth year 
of his reign, in the battle of Rahonen, in Leinster. 

The fallen monarch having no issue, his conqueror found no impediments 
obstructing his way to the throne, and victory threw a lustre over the darkness 
of his ingratitude. He was solemnly inaugurated on the stone of destiny, by a 
full convocation of the Druids and the states of the kingdom. The Psalter of 
Cashel represents him in the most brilliant light of eulogium. The royal his- 
torian attributes to him all those virtues that give additional splendour to regal 
station. ‘“ He it was,” says the venerable Cormoc, “ that killed with his own 
hand Ethrial, the son of Irial, the prophet, in revenge for the blood of his father. 





* We should give some degree of belief and credit to the investigations of our antiquarians, 
which prove, that Jeria and Ogygia were given in common to Egypt and Ireland; and to 
that other most ancient and universally allowed tradition of our historians, of the marriage 
of Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, with a predecessor of the Scots; which evidently con- 
vinces us, that there had been a commerce, and an alliance of a very ancient date, carried 
on, and mutually maintained between the Egyptians and our Iberian ancestors. 

O°’ FLAHERTY. 
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He it was that fought and won forty-five battles against the posterity of Here- 
mon, he it was whom victory followed as his shadow, and whose arms were 
always crowned with glory and conquest.” We have no doubt but he was 
brave and intrepid, for he quelled several insurrections, vanquished the Erne- 
ans and Martineans, the remains of the ancient Belg@, in several engage- 
ments; until at length his hour coming, he fell by the sword of Heber, in the 
battle of Aonach Macha, in Meath, after a reign of thirty years. ‘* His burial 
place,” says O'Halloran, “ yet goes by the name of £'eart-Conmaol,” or the 
grave of the “ Prince of Chiefs.” 

His death again gave the reins of government into the hands of the Here- 
menian dynasty. ‘TicuerNMas, the son of Follam, the son of Eithrial, the son 
of Irial, the prophet, the son of Heremon, was saluted supreme monarch. As 
a warrior and a statesman, he early gave decisive proofs of his abilities. By his 
valour in the field, he defeated the insurrectionary armies of the Heberians in 
twenty-seven pitched battles; and by his liberal and sagacious policy in the 
cabinet, he at once endeared himself to his friends, and extorted the respect of 
his enemies. He attained a higher eminence of popularity than any of his pre- 
decessors since the reign of Heremon. Finding himself thus too exalted to be 
disturbed by the intrigues of the partizans of the Heberian family, he devoted 
his whole attention to the promotion of national happiness. Literature, arts, 
and agriculture, flourished under his fostering auspices, and a new spirit seemed 
to have animated the kingdom, while the genius of the sovereign manifested 
itself in the general prosperity which prevailed. The reign of this monarch is 
very much celebrated by our bards and historians, as the code of laws that 
were enacted in it have formed a conspicuous epoch of Irish history. His or- 
dinances relative to THE CoL.ours of the garments worn by princes, nobles, 
bards, and peasants, deserve particular illustration from the historian. 

By this logulative enactment, which our annalists call the LAw oF coLourRs,* 





* This law did more towards gaining esteem and respeet than all the golden trappings of 
the East, and yet cost nothing. It produced a noble emulation among men of letters, who 
on approving themselves skilled in the Fileacht, i. e. the arts and sciences of the land, received 
the vesture of six colours. 

The dress of the ancient Scots (the Irish) was plain as their manners. The great were 
apparelled in much the same manuer as the lower ranks, allowing only for the fineness of the 
texture, and the variety, or rather number, of the colours, 

The fashion of this vesture was so admirably adapted to the manners of a martial nation, 
that it received very little change through all ages. It helped to display action, and exhibited 
the actor in the most advantageous manner. It bears a perfect resemblance to the costume 
of the ancient Greeks. One piece covered the legs and thighs of the wearer closely. The 
Braccon, or vest, was fastened with golden clasps, and so conveniently contrived, as to cover 
the breast better than any modern garment, while the close sleeves of a flowing mantle gave 
the soldier all the advantages he could require in the use of arms. Over the whole, they wore 
a Fallung, or wide cloak, which covered them from the sun and rain in time of inaction, as 
in time of war it served them for a bed to repose on in their field-tents. I have seen a re- 
presentation of these dresses, in the carving on the king of Connaught’s (Feidlim O’Connor) 
tomb, in the abbey of Roscommon; and I am certain that the remains of this species of dress 
are still preserved in the highlands of Scotland.”—O’Connor. 

‘“‘ Though the garb of the ancient Irish was simple in its fashion, yet the materials of which 
it was composed were of the most costly quality. Their kings wore mantles of an immense 
size, generally nine ells of yellow and purple silk, which were studded with gems and pre- 
cious stones. Their helmets, shields, and ensign staffs, were of pure gold, as the country 
abounded with that precious metal.”,»—VALLANCEY. 

“ The military dress of the ancient Irish was fashioned after the vesture of the Grecian 
heroes, and perfectly corresponded with the drapery which we see in the pictures of the old 
masters.’?—Vide Scottish Archeologia, vol. ix. 

‘¢ The Irish kings, in battle, wore a golden crown on their heads, and a star of amethyst on 
their breasts; as it was deemed inglorious to conceal their rank in a garb unbecoming their 
high stations.” —Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the History of Scotland. ; 

‘In the pagan ages, the Irish soldiers never made use of coats of mail; the shield alone 
was all their defensive armour for the body; their chief offensive weapons were the sword, 
javelin, and arrow. Their infantry, after the Christian era, were of two orders, heavy and 
light-armed: the first were called Galloglachs, armed with a highly burnished helmet and 
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princes of the blood royal were allowed to have seven colours in their garments ; 
the monarch was always known by his mantle of yellow and purple, for green 
was not in those days the national colour; the vesture of the druids, ollamhs, 
bards, and artists, was variegated by six dies; that of the nobility and knights 
by five; of beatachs, or keepers of open houses, by four; of commanders of 
battalions, three; of private gentlemen, two; and of peasantry and soldiers, one. 
The provisions of these laws were observed, for ages, with the most inviolable 
sacredness and religious attention. ‘‘ This custom of making,” says O’Hallo- 
ran, ‘“‘various colours in clothes honourable, we find to be extremely ancient. 
Thus, we read in Genesis that ‘ Isarael loved Joseph more than all his children, 
because he was the son of his old age, and he made him a coat of many colours.’ 
This same law we find established in China, from the most remote antiquity.” 

Indeed, we have the authority of foreign historians to say, that the ancient 
Irish carried the art of dyeing to Tyrian perfection; and their colours were as 
unfading as they were vivid and durable. These colours, we are told by Bishop 
Nicholson, were all of vegetable production. In Irish poetry, red, purple, and 
crimson robes are frequently mentioned; but yellow was the royal colour, and 
the livery of honour and pre-eminence. In consequence, the silks, stuffs, and 
linens of this die were brilliant in the extreme. The materials used in the com- 
position of this colour were extracted from a plant well known in Ireland, called 
the Buidh-more, or great yellow, which is still an article of commerce. This 
imprinted a dye bright and lasting, which resisted at once the action of rain and 
sun-beams. ‘The purple and crimson were obtained from a species of moss 
growing on rocks and stones in different parts of the kingdom, denominated by 
Nicholson, in his natural history, the “ Lichenoides Saxatile, tinctorium foliis 
purpureis, and Muscus tinctorius crustae modo petris adnascens of Ray,” called 
by our Jrish botanists, Corcair and Arcell. The crimson was extracted from 
the corcair, or finer kind, resembling a thin white scurf, which grows on sea- 
side rocks in every part of Ireland. Persons of rank dyed théir garments in 
this effusion, and Ware says, that the secret of imparting such a beautiful crim- 
son colour, in its original lustre, is not now known to any person in Ireland. 
Great quantities of this moss are gathered in the county of Kerry, and sold to 
the dyers in London and Dublin, who prefer it to the orchil imported from the 
Canaries and Azores. The ancient Irish also produced from it and a mixture of 
a plant called the ‘‘ ladies’ bed-straw,” or the Irish Crow lean, a beautiful gold, 
orange, and scarlet colour. The black colour, which distinguished the apparel 
of the peasantry, was composed of the juice of bog mire and white water lily, 
and the dye was so excellent and glossy, that neither time nor weather could 
tarnish it as long as a piece of the cloth remained. There is an herb grows 
on the rocks of Magilligan, in the county of Derry, which, when properly pre- 





coat of mail, bound with iron rings. They were also girded with long swords, and occa- 
sionally, they fought with a most keen batile-axe. Their light-armed infantry (called Ke- 
herns) fought with bearded javelins and short daggers.” —Dissert. on Irish History. 

‘The Irish soldiers looketh very warlike, and their dress resembleth the ancient Grecian 
vestiture. They are tall and masculine, with fierce visages; they have three kinds of wea 
pons in use: short bright lances, two javelins, and broad battle-axes, extremely well-tem- 
pered. Against the force of these weapons, neither helmet nor cuirass is sufficient defence. 
I saw the Irish king’s body guard in Dubline, and they resembleth a band of Giants, inas- 
much as their stature and strength much surpassedth our soldiers.”—CAaMBRENSIS. . 

‘€O’ Neil’s guards, which the Irish cail Galloglachs, are certainly in appearance equal to 
the pictured representation of Cesar’s favourite legion, and their dress is superb and imfo- 
sing.”’—Sir Philip Sidney’s letler to Queen Elizabeth. 

“ The Irish soldiers are men of great stature, of more than ordinary strength of limb pow- 
erful swordsmen, but at the same time altogether sanguinary to us, (Sarons,) and by no means 
inclined to give quarter. Their weapons are one foot in length, resembling double-bladed 
hatchets, almost sharper than razors, fixed to shafts of more than ordinary length, with which, 
when they strike, they inflict a dreadful wound. Before any one is admitted into O’Neil’s 
corps, he swears, in the most solemn manner, that he will never flinch, or turn his back, 
when he comes into action.”—Stanihurst, de Reb. Hibern. p. 41, 42. 
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pared, produces the finest peach-blossom colour. Ina word, it appears that our 
ancestors could produce all colours, except blue, from our native growth.* Ac- 
cording to Nicholson, the ancient Irish ladies dyed linen of a beautiful bright 
crimson colour, which they made by a preparation of cochleae, a species of 
shell-fish that abounds on the coasts of Wicklow, Dublin, and Wexford. The 
extract taken from this shell-fish, when applied to the linen, produced first a 
fine sea-green, then an azure blue, afterwards a deep purple-red, and all in a 
few hours, when exposed to the sun. But after washing the cloth in hot water, 
and soap, the purple became an exquisite and brilliant crimson, which nothing 
could change. ‘ The fish was,” says Nicholson, in his natural history of Ire- 
land, ‘a species of perriwinkles, which is still used in dyeing by the people of 
Wexford and Wicklow. The ancient Irish are said to have dyed much of this 
colour, which must have destroyed great quantities of the fish, as not above six 
or seven drops of liquid can be obtained from each winkle, and that by a diffi- 
cult process: the shell is not tor-be broken, the vein lying transversely in a fur- 
row next the head is to be pierced by a bodkin, when a few drops of white 
milky liquor issues. The Tyrian die, so much celebrated by antiquity, is thought 
to have been the production of a similar species of muscles.” But it is time to 
return from our digression, and resume the thread of our narrative. 

The monarch caused several mines to be opened, and their produce to be 
wrought by skilful artists.+ Some goblets have been found in the Bog of Allen, 
which were made in the reign of Tighernmas, ard their sculptured devices and 
beautiful workmanship, afford a proof of the proficiency of the ancient Irish in 
the fine arts. It is to this sovereign our historians also impute the invention of 
vats for dying purple, yellow, and green. 'T1GuerNnmas, however, contrary to 
the advice and supplication of the Druids, introduced a species of worship which 
they pronounced idolatrous. ‘The Druids, regardless of his power, every where 
denounced his heresy, and predicted the vengeance of the true national deities, 
the sun, moon, and stars, against the devoted monarch. 

The king felt indignant, but durst not punish men who were revered as the 
ministers of Heaven. 'To show, however, his contempt of their idle threats, he 
erected a famous idol at Breffeny, in the county of Leitrim, called Crom-Cruadh, 
“the same god,” says Dr. Keating, “‘ that Zoroaster adored in Greece.” On 
the eve of Samhuin, or November, which was the time appropriated to the 
worship of the moon, the king, no longer acknowledging the bright rays of that 
deity, ‘as light from Heaven,” with his family, nobles, and soldiers, repaired 
to the plain of Breffeny, for the purpose of offering divine honours to his false 
God. The Druids taking their station on a neighbouring hill, witnessed the 
heretical ceremony with horror and indignation. But scarcely had the monarch 
kneeled before the idol, scarcely had the flames ascended from the burnt offer- 

* The Irish have herbs for diet, for counteracting witchcraft, for physic, for dyeing, (an 
art in which they once excelled all Europe,) and almost for all uses..—Vide Innis’s letter to 
the Bishop of Derry, published in the Transac. of the Gelic Society, Edinburgh, 1721. 

+ The mountains of Ireland are full of mines and minerals. Gold and silver must have 
been very plenty in this country in ancient times, as all the knights wore golden helmets and 
chains, and a shield of the same precious metal. A bit of a bridle, of solid gold, of ten 
ounces, which was found in digging in some grounds, was sent as a present to Charles I. by 
the Earl of Strafford. . “ 

The same nobleman sent also an ingot of silver to the royal mint, from the mines of the 
county of Tipperary, which weighed three hundred ounces; and in his letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, he says, ‘‘thst the lead mines in Munster were so rich, that every load of lead 
had in it forty pounds of fine silver.” There are several considerable colleries in many 
parts of the kingdom, probably enough to supply all Europe with coals; but for want of go- 
vernment encouragement, they are neglected. Besides these, there are numerous iron 
mines and lead mines in the island. There is one lead mine, in the county of Antrim, so 
rich, that from every thirty pounds of lead one of silver is yielded. In fine, nature designed 
Treland for the operations of art and agriculture; and, though she is unfortunately poor, she 
has exhaustless wealth in her own bosom, but under the hermetic seal of English policy. 
WARNER, 
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fable foisted by the pious fraud of the Druids into our annals. 
gives it the name of Meagh-sleachta, or the vailey of- worship. 


only objects of religious adoration ; objects which, though virtually 


of boundless and infinite creation. 

fifty years. 

gation on the darkness that conceals the origin of one of the most nn 
orders of antiquity, we mean the Druids. The laudability of the 


excuse its defects. Let us take a retrospective view of t.e first ages 
and explore the rude policy of their incipient designs, and we shall 


the pleasure which imagination can bestow. In countries covered 


forests, as we must suppose the greater portion of the earth to have 


the philosophy of religion in the impressive characters of nature. 


the bustle of public life is seldom to be found, Rara avis in terris 


Here they would be consulted by those who had less experience 


Such men would attract attention and command respect ; such men 


of men, and be at the head of all affairs both in church and state. 


ings, when the most awful thunder began to roar, and in another moment the 
dreadful lightning annihilated the idol, and made burned victims of 'Tighernmas 
and all his attendants. When the Druids saw the destruction with which di- 
vine wrath swept away idolatry, they set up a shout of exultation. We give 
this ludicrous fiction as we find it, in all our ancient histories, as an amusing 


The popular 


tradition of Leitrim still points out the scene of this invented catastrophe, and 


Before the 


reign of this victim of divine vengeance, the sun, moon, and stars, were the 


as unworthy 


of human homage as the shapeless matter that is moulded into form by the art 
of man, still raise the mind beyond the narrow limits of terrestrial existence, 
and equally impress us with the solemnity of religion, and the awful sublimity 


TiguerMas according to Keating and O'Halloran, who follow the authority 
of the annalist, Giolla Caomhain, who flourished in the tenth century, reigned 


Before we close this chapter, we will endeavour to reflect some light of investi- 


sted religious 
attempt will 
of the world, 
often behold 


grand, strange, and unexpected events arise from the simplest causes; we shall 
behold the moral imitate the physical world ; and we shall frequently return 
from the intellectual pursuit, if not enriched and enlightened with all the aequi- 
sition of knowledge that inquiry can impart, at least edified and blessed with all 


with eternal 
been shortly 


after the flood, the first Planters would naturally settle in those parts that were 
more open, and best adapted for agriculture. Among these first planters there 
might be found a few, who smit with sacred love of meditation and the science 
of the shades, would naturally shun the vulgar commerce of mankind and retire 
among the sombre oaks, to commune with the genius of solitude; and study 


Blessed with 


that wisdom, with which contemplation invests the mind, and which indeed, in 
, they would 
naturally fix their habitation, when they had imbibed the first principles of mo- 
rality and natural religion. Here the beacon of silence should cast a steady ra- 
diance on their understandings, while free from the tempest of the passions. 


in the duties 


imposed upon humanity, by the lights of reason, and the admonitions of that in- 
terior monitor, which directs all those who are attentive to its counsels as well in 
the palace, as in the cottage ; as well in the bustle of society, as in the privacy of 
retirement ; as well amid the turbulent and ungovernable commotions of a sedi- 
tious populace, as in the dreary and sequestered solitudes of the Arabian wild. 


would surely 


be consulted in matters of state, and public interest, and on all extraordinary 
occasions ; nor would they long stand in need of disciples and followers to assist 
them in the discharge of the various and important duties imposed upon them, by 
their superior knowledge, and endowments. Consequently these disciples would 
draw wisdom from the fount of instruction and with minds and passions elevated 
by philosophy to the summit of reason, they would soon become a distinct order 


Thus they 


would be philosophers by profession—Priests by the veneration paid to them— 
Judges, by the choice of the people—Poets, from the warm and pathetic feelings 
which are inspired by the contemplation of nature—and Historians from their 
learning, and the active part they would be obliged to take in the affairs of state. 
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History of Ireland. 239 
Tro secure, however, that veneration and esteem which they would wish to pro- 
cure by the sanctity of their lives, the brilliancy of their attainments, and their 
isolated retreat from the world, they would still avoid a general intercourse with 
the people ; they should do so because that a conformity of proceeding would be 
necessary to preserve that respect which originated in the belief of their superior 
piety and qualifications, while aware that the character should be sustained to 
the last, without being lessened by inconsistency ; and experience itself would 
soon inform them that a communion with the world would speedily bring them 
into contempt. That such an order of men would arise from such circumstan- 
ces, is indeed, more than probable; and will, we doubt not, appear with new 
evidence to the cautious reader, the more he examines it. 

If sueh was the origin, such certainly was the order of the ancient Druids. 
They were in Ireland trom the days of Heremon, to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Priests, Judges, Philosophers, Poets, and Historians, and their manner 
of life exactly corresponds to the supposition we have made. 

The Irish arch Druid had great power and authority, and his person was sa- 
cred and inviolable. He was chief of the literati, and high pontiff of religion. 
As this was the next station to the sovereign himself, an eminent place of the 
most important trust and responsibility, it was uniformly conferred on a branch 
of the royal tree, as this history will show. This was also the custom, as Led- 
wich tells us in Sydon and Tyre. 

Pliny informs us that their places of worship were surrounded by groves of 
oak, and that they were not permitted to sacrifice out of them. He also tells us 
that the oak was held in such reverence by the Roman Druids, that it was suppo- 
sed to be sacred to the Deity. We likewise read in Ovid, that all the Druids as- 
sembled at the cutting of the Mistletoe, and commenced the performance of 
their mysteries.* Julius Cesar, in his commentaries, gives us a view of the 
Druids in Gaul, in his days, whom he represents secluded in the dark recesses of 
oak forests, cultivating the abstrusest sciences, and penetrating the sublimest 
mysteries of nature, and anticipating the discoveries of Pythagoras, and New- 
ton. It is manifest, that woods and forests, were intimately interwoven in their 
system of religion. We have already stated that the first name of Ireland, which 
stands upon record, was * Inis na Bhfiodhbhuidhe” or the woody Island. The 
Irish Druid worshipped one supreme Being, not in temples as the Greeks and 
Romans, but in Groves consecrated to him. ‘They believed in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, which should be regulated by the Deity according to 
their conduct in this life. ‘They always raised their immense altars of stone, on 
the summit of high hills,t on which they generally offered their bloody, and ex- 
piatory sacrifices. 





* The Druids of Gaul, according to Pliny, held nothing so sacred as the Mistletoe, and the 
trees upon which it grew. They select groves of this wood for religious purposes; nor do they 
perform any sacred office without garlands of its leaves, from whence they derive their name of 
Druids. This is done on the sixth day of the moon ; a day so much esteemed by them, that they 
have made their months and ages (which consist of about thirty years) to take their beginning 
from it. The Mistletoe, when found, is collected with great ceremony. Having prepared their 
feasts and sacrifices under the oak, two white bulls are tied to it. A Priest clad in white robes 
ascends the tree, and cuts off the Mistletoe, and lets it fall into a white garment which another 
Druid spreads to receive it. They then sacrificed their victims. 

The Mistletoe, continues Pliny, administered as a potion, is believed to have a charm for preser- 
ving female chastity, and for contracting the effects of poison. 

** The Gaulish Druids had their Priestesses and Prophetesses, and some of those females were 
in high repute among the gauls, and bore great sway in their government. If the Druids tried 
female virtue by ordeal, the Jews too had the ‘‘ waters of jealousy,” to assure them of the fidelity 
or infidelity of their wives.” —Universal Hist. 


t See Page 204, No. 6. 

“* The Irish Druids were according to Bede, and other authorities, much more learned than 
those of Gaul, as the former were, as far as I can gather from historical evidence, well versed not 
only in the sciences, but in the philosophy and literature of Egypt and Greece.””—Vide Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, 
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They built many stupendous temples, which they used as colleges for the 
initiation and instruction of their novices, but not as places of worship, as they 
thought, with the ancient Persians, that it was absurd and unworthy the author 
of all being and places, to make sacrificial oblations to hin within walls raised 
by human hands, or under any roof except the dome of Heaven. The god Bel 
or Belus they worshipped by consecrated fires, which they lit on every first of 
May, on the highest hills in the Island. On the celebration of this holy cere- 
mony, called in Irish Bel tinne or the fire of Belus, every other fire in the king- 
dom was extinguished, and, after the solemnities were over, the people were obli- 
ged to apply to the Druids for consecrated fire to light their household hearths. 

That the sway of the Druids, and the despotic power which they exercised 
over the superstitious fears of the Heathen Irish were detrimental to the liberties 
and happiness of the people must be admitted. Such was the preponderance of 
this power, that several of our monarchs sunk under it. 

Whenever any one was bold enough to refuse submission to their decisions, 
either in civil or religious matters, he was seized and immediately immolated as 
a victim on their altar. In the course of this history, we will adduce instances 
of their having dethroned kings, and of even putting an immediate stop to an 
engagement, when both armies were furiously rushing to the onset. ‘They were 
regarded as the vicegerents of Heaven, and looked upon, in consequence, as the 
dernier appeal in all causes; and their terrible excommunication, a punishment 
which was considered by the ancient Irish as the most infamous and degrading, 
was the lot of those unfortunate recusants, that disobeyed the mandates of the ty- 
rannic theocracy. ‘* The Irish Druids not only presided,” says Warner, ‘ at 
their religious rites, but no public transaction passed without their approbation ; 
nor was the greatest malefactor put to death without their consent. ‘They were 
not only the most noble and considerable people of their country, to whose care 
was committed the education of their youth and the King’s and Prince’s children, 
but it was a notion prevalent in those times, that they had a communication with 
Heaven by way of divination, soothsaying and the magic art.”” The Irish 
Druids were certainly a body of men whose erudition embraced the widest scope 
of literature and the arts ; and St. Patrick himself bears an honourable testimo- 
ny to their proficiency in the classic languages, and their profound knowledge of 
metaphysical philosophy. Bortase, who was no friend of our country, candidly 
acknowledges that the British and Welsh Druids were only the disciples of the 
Irish Pontitis whom they obeyed as the Metropolitans of the druidical order. 
We hope we shall, in the progress of this history, be able to advance satisfactory 
and conclusive arguments in support of the opinion, that Ireland was not only 
the chief seat, but the very fountain, whence emanated the stream of European 
Druidism. In the next chapter we will give a detail of the principles, form of 
worship, and ritual of the pagan religion of the ancient Irish. 


OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—NO. V. 
NAISI AND DEIRDRE.—(A Flistoric Tale continued.) 


Deirpre. Naisi, my beloved spouse! [have kept thee long waiting; but the 
king has only just retired from his revelry, to his chamber.—Is all ready dear 





“The Irish Druids were remarkable for their profound learning, which gave such fame to their 
country fora period of six hundred years.’’—Hoffman’s “‘ Dict. of Antiquities.” 

“ One thing singularly remarkable of the Irish Druids, is their committing their mysteries to 
writing, what those of the continent never admitted.” —Dissert on Hist. of Ireland. 

‘* They committed, it is true, their mysteries to writing, but it was in characters so occult and 
secret, that none out of their own order could read or understand them. The volumes, written 
in these hieroglyphic characters, were called the Ocam; but their valuable histories of Ireland, 
a the over-zeal of St. Patrick, consigned to the fire, were written in the vulgar character.” — 

ARNER. 
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Ossianic Fragments. M1 
Naisi, for our flight to happiness and love in some sequestered spot far from 
Connor’s vengeance ? 

Natst. The transport of this sweet kiss, dear Virgin of loveliness! would 
more than repay me for an age of suffering. Yes! my Deirdre, we will fly to 
Albania of mist-shrowded hills, and enjoy love and felicity in some halcyon 
valley in their bosom. I have ready for thee, my angel, a cream-white palfrey, 
as fleet as the wings of the blast when they sweep the surge bubbles from the 
face of the ocean. But call your Nurse, Lavarcam, and let us away ere the dawn 
braides with gold and rubies, the curled tresses of the eastern clouds. 

That night the lovers, accompanied by one hundred and fifty brave warriors, 
set out for Howth, and thence with Naisie’s brothers and friends sailed for Alba, 
where all arrived safely, and were graciously received by the Albanian king. 

Ah! sad and mournful is the story of the children of Usnacu, dreadful are the 
calamities which the beauty of the blue-glancing Deirdre of enchanting smiles, 
brought upon Erin. But let me tell the tragic tale. It was late when the king 
retired to slumber, on the night of the elopement, for he indulged, more than 
usual, in convivial hilarity with his nobles, because his heart was swelled with the 
hope of anticipated enjoyment, as his union with the most beautiful woman in 
Ireland was to have been solemnized by the Druids on the following morning: 
The most gorgeous pageantry were to give eclat to the ceremony; the most 
costly bridal dresses, and Jewels, as well as a tiara’ of diamonds, had been pre- 
sented by twelve maids of honour to Deirdre, and the Druid’s also received 
from the king, nuptial Pontificals of the most superb and gorgeous grandeur. 
On the ensuing morning the king arrayed himself in the most splendid garb of 
royalty, and coming into the grand saloon of his palace, he received the con- 
gratulation of Cuchillin Connel Carnagh, and a countless number of the nobility 
of the land, who attended to grace his nuptials. 

The monarch ascended his throne and thus addressed his warriors, nobles, 
and courtiers. —* I receive, brave and mighty knights of Ulster, Leinster and Con- 
naught, I receive, my chivalric nobles and devoted subjects, your kind and duti- 
tiful congratulations with feelings of satisfaction that warm my heart with the 
beams of pleasure. 

To day you will all feast with me, and my lovely Queen, in the palace of Eme- 
nia, where a banquet becoming the joyous occasion of my marriage, and your 
high rank shall be spread for your entertainment—where rosy wine and the de- 
lectable music of a thousand harps shall intoxicate the senses with delight, and 
swell every bosom with gladness. But I miss three of the brightest ornaments of 
Ulster’s chivalry—three of the most glittering stars that illuminate our arms, 
Naisi, Ainli and Arden, the valiant sons of my cousin Usnach. Can you tell 
me, brave Cuchullen of martial exploits, where are our relatives ; or why are they 
not present on this auspicious occasion? ‘ Sire,” replied the victor of battles, 
‘* some affliction has occurred to my brave and generous relatives, or they would 
have stood before your throne ; but for their faith and fealty, I would pawn my life 
to your majesty.” 

Connor. ‘ Full well, cousin, I confide in their allegiance, for few braver 
champions ever fought under a banner, than the intrepid sons of Usnach. 
But the holy Druids are vested at the hymeneal altar, and thither let us all re- 
pair to a ceremony which will make your sovereign the happiest of mortals.” 

The nobles, proceeded to the Druidical temple, while the monarch, on the wings 
of joy flew to the chamber of his lovely bride, whom he expected to find waiting- 
in all her fascinating charms, heightened by a blaze of diamonds, to be led, by 
him, to the nuptial solemnity. But no language can give expression to the 
amazement of the king, when he was informed that Deirdre was not in the pa- 
lace. Rage, indignation, and all the fiends of jealousy, at once tortured his heart. 
He rushed, like a maniac, to the Druidical temple, and there proclaimed 
the treason of the sons of Usnach, and the treachery and deceit of his intended 
Bride. ‘“ The felon Hawi,” said he “‘ has stolen my gentle dove from the royal 
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aviary, and daring rebellion has profaned the very palace of Ulster. Can I be a 
man, and let this atrocious deed pass without vengeance? Is Connor, king of 
Ulster, whose spear and shield have been the brightest meteors of many stormy 
battles, to submit to this insulting slight from the rebellious sons of Usnach 1— 
No! By my knighthood!* I swear before the high altar of Bel, and in the hear- 
ing of his holy ministers, that I will pursue the sons of Usnach, and the vile 
jilt who has become the paramour of the traitor Naisi, with fire and sword, until 
revenge shall be glutted and gorged to satiety! Let all those who love me help 
me to my just revenge. ‘ At the banquet you will all please attend.” The 
Monarch returned to his palace rolling resentment in his mind. When the 
banquet hour arrived more than sixteen hundred guests encireled the well-spread 
tables of Connor. 

The joyous music of harps, and the juicy liquid of grapes dissipated, in @ 
great degree, the dark clouds of deadly and inveterate malice, which at the be~ 
ginning of the feast brooded over the gayety of the sovereign’s mind. At length 
becoming cheerful he raised his awful regal voice on high, and thus he said.— 
“ I desire, most honoured guests, to know from you, have you ever seen a palace nr 
Erin, or Albania; amansion any where more magnificent than this? Look at the 
splendid armour, the golden goblets, the silken carpets, the storied tapestry, and 
the marble images of my countless ancestors, and say whether Tara’s Imperial 
palace can equal in costly splendour and beautiful embellishment this house t 
*“ We saw nothing,’ answered they, ‘“* which can equal the costly and tasteful 
elegance of your majesty’s sumptuous dwelling.” Now, then, rejoined the 
Prince, ‘“* know you of any want whatever, that could add to the pleasure of 
this festive moment, and give a brighter lustre to our social enjoyment?” , ‘* We 
cannot think what that want, O King! can be,” replied they. ‘* Well, your 
apprehension is not yet sufficiently illuminated with the purple light of wine,” 
said he, “ or you would see a blank in our jovial circle.—Do you not miss the 
three, exalted, Bard-noted, and renowned luminaries of the red-branch, the far- 
famed sons of Usnach; I mean Naisi, Ainli and Ardan, whose heroic deeds have 
shed the refulgence of chivalry on cur arms?” Yes sire, but we cannot offend 
your majesty by bestowing praises upon them, or speaking of their deserts. 

Connor. Werequire the services of the gallant warriors, and why should 
they, who are lions in valour and prowess, be suffered to remain exiles, in hilly 
Albania, on account of a worthless woman, whose beauty, beguiling as it is, has 
ere this no doubt palled the senses of her husband? Let messengers be therefore 
sent to cliff-speckled Albania of stormy-streams, and in our name command the 
immediate return of the brave sons of Usnach to our court. ‘* Who shall go 
with the message,” said all universally. Connor. I know not the personage 
that will undertake the embassy, as I hear the love-deluded Naisi, swayed by the 
magic spells of that bewitching sorceress Deirdre, made a solemn vow, not to 
return to green Erin of sounding harps, except in company with either of three 
most noble knights in our kingdom. But as I know the unbending loyalty, and 
liege devotion of these champions, I am sure that neither Connel Carnagh of the 


* So extremely ancient has the institution of chivalry been amongst us, that we scaree know 
where to trace its origin. We find our ancestors had it in Greece ; and the Cuertes or Knights 
among the first reformers of that country, are mentioned with particular honour, and such is to 
this day, the name of a knight in Irish. Probably it originated in Egypt with Milesius. To 
swear ‘‘ by their knighthood, was the most sacred oath among our monarchs, as it reminded them 
of all their vows. But to prove that the Irish did not borrow this custom from other nations, we 
are furnished with a striking anecdote :—when Richard II. in 1395, made a royal tour in Ireland, 
he was met in Dublin, by the four provincial kings whom he intended knighting ; but they declined 
this compliment, each having told him, that he had received that honour from his father at seven 
years old.” Vide O° Halloran, and Seldin’s titles of honour.” Of the initiation, vows, and profes- 
sion of the Irish knights, the readers of the Suiecv shall have, soon, a comprehensive detail, under 
the head of Irish Heraldry. Such vows were held invivlated by our heathen ancestors, and the 
knight who was so unfortunate as to break them was publicly degraded, and counted infamous, a» 
the vengeance of Heaven was apprehended as the immediate consequence of violation. 
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right blue shield, Fergus Roy* of stormy battles, nor Cuchullen the car-borne 
chief of martial conflicts, shall refuse rendering a service required by my sove- 
reign will, and the weal of our fair realm. 

On the champion who brings the sons of Usnach, and the spell-working Deirdre 
“of the seducing eye, to Emania’s palace, I shall bestow as a reward of fidelity, a 
hundred burnished mails of polished steel, a hundred gold-hilted swords, a hun- 
dred dogs in chains of gold ; fifty wind-footed coursers, twenty war chariots em- 
bellished with gold and precious stones, and his choice of the Ultonian fair ones, 
But let us enjoy the feast to-night, and to-morrow the Knight who is willing to ac- 
«cept my offer, and carry my wishes into effect, shall be loaded with honours and 
rewards.” 

While these things were passing at Emania’s palace, Naisi was enjoying all 
the rapture of connubial love in surge-zoned Albania. The fame which the 
chivalric sons of Usnach obtained in arms, procured for them the friendship and 
respect of the Albanian monarch, who asked them to partake of his hospitality. 
Rich and varied was the banquet he prepared for the warriors, and the lovely 
wife of Naisi. 

The menarch no sooner saw the peerless charms of Deirdre, than his heart 





* He was so called because he was Connor’s nephew and heir apparent to the throne of Ulster. 
This Fergus Mac Roy, which means in Irish the son of a king, was, according to the united testi- 
mony of the annals of Donegal, and the genealogy of Brian O’Connor, the great founder of the 
O’Connor family, which sprung, as all our early annalists relate, from an illicit connexion that 
subsisted between this Fergus Mac Roy, and the famous heroine Meabha Cruachan, the wife of 
Mlioll-more (or the great Olioll) who was brother to Cairbre king of Leinster, and raised to the 
throne of Connaught, in consequence of his marriage with that renowned Princess, about thirty 
years before the Christian era. For mere than a thousand years the O’Connor dynasty governed 
Connaught and part of munster with sovereign authority. We believe that O'Connor Don, who 
died at Ballintobber in the county of Roscommon, a few years ago, was the direct descendant of 
Roverick the last monarch of Ireland. Mr. Owen O'Connor, a patriotic and independent gentle- 
man, the present O'Connor Don, is descended from a remote branch of the royal stock, as appears 
‘by Roger O*Connor’s, statement, in the ‘* Chronicles of Eri,” a valuable work now in our pos- 
session. What we have advanced in the preceding note is sanctioned by the historic evidence of 
he author of “ The Dissertations on Irish history,” and by the host of corroborating proofs which 
we can adduce, if our historical veracity is impeached, from O‘Flaherty, as well as from Brian 
0‘ Connor’s scarce and excellent beok, (also in our possession) entitled Genealogical and Historic 
Memoirs of the O‘Connors of Sligo and Kerry. We can blind Cavilling Moles with the dust of an- 
tiquity. In Brian O‘Connors book we have found many of the originals of our translations. 

We candidly acknowledge that our versions have not been generally literal, because the 
terms of the English language are not adapted to convey the beauty, pathos, and poetic sentiments 
of the Irish; for to transfuse, ina free translation, the sweetness and flow of thought of the Irish 
Poems, which are so full of passion and tenderness, is impossible. Therefore a diffuse paraphrase 
is scarcely adequate to convey an idea of the original force and spiritof a language so musically 
‘soft and plaintively pathetic. The following is the impromptu of an old Irish Bard, which has 
been much admired for its genuine poetical merit, delicacy of thought, and true air of sentimental 
melancholy. It was spoken by a Bard belonging to the house of O‘Connor, on hearing a dove 
coo from the ruins of the Castle of Corcamroy, in the county of Clare, during the bloody sway of 
Cromwell, where the Poet designates the ancient Proprietor by the patronymic appellation of @ 
Roy. We give a literal prosaic version of it, as far as the idiomatic difference between the English 
and Irish will permit us, which we hope either Canotan, or JuvERNA will turn into English verse. 


*¢ Tuar guil, a chuilm, do cheol, 
Mo chroidhe ni beo dha brugh ;— 
Do Bhreagais mo dhear 6m rosg, 
Truagh nach ad thost do bhis !” 


Presage of lamentation, O, wailing Dove! is thy music !—O ! why do we hear thy plaintive moan 
in the ruined battlements of the great O‘Roy’s stately halls, where the joyful voice of harps was 
once so melodious! But their pillared pride is fallen! gone is the’royal glory of O’Connor !—The 
moss grows on the hearths of hospitality ; the evil-boding owl looks from those windows, which, 
in days of other times, were starry with the blue gaze of beauty !—The sound of the martial 
trumpet is heard no more !—Ah! Dove, why these pensive and plaintive strains of wailing sor- 
row? They fill my heart with anguish and my eyes with tears. Do you too, O! gentle bird! 
mourn the fall of our chieftains ? Hads’t thou, O, solitary mourner! wept in silence, grief would 
not have been raised by Memory from the grave of the heart; the moss and ivy that cover 


these broken columns, would not have been bathed in my tears. 
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was captivated ; the ladies of his court, in comparison with the fair Deirdre of the 
graceful form and enchanting countenance, were like dimmed stars faintly twink- 
ling in the orbit of a brilliant moon. That night the monarch’s heart was per- 
turbated with the agitation of ardent passion, the fires of love and desire raged 
through his whole frame, and sleep fled from his pillow. ‘To possess her who 
was the object of his passion by force, would be attended with danger that might 
cost him his life; and to dissolve by seduction the ties of enthusiastic attachment 
that bound the affections of the wedded lovers he foresaw were impossible. He 
consulted the ministers of his pleasures, and they recommended the assassination 
of the sons of Usnach, as the only means by which he could gain possession of 
the woman he adored. 

The king, conscious that by treachery alone, he could subdue the gallant 
sons of Usnach, assented to the execrable plan, and gave orders for its speedy 
execution. But one of the officers, who was intrusted to manage the vile and 
diabolical affair, on visiting the residence of the happy lovers, was so impressed 
with the moving picture of connubial felicity which he had witnessed, that he felt 
his heart melted to pity, which, with remorse of conscience, operated so strongly 
on his feelings as to persuade him to apprise Naisi of the atrocious plot of which 
he, his wife, brothers, and guards were the destined victims. 

The sons of Usnach and their band of warriors hastened that night to the sea- 
beach, seized on some of the King’s ships, and bore away for Mona (the Isle of 
Man) of green-sided hills and pleasant valleys of verdure. Here the children of 
Usnach put themselves in a posture of defence, while they despatched messen- 

rs to Cuchullen and Connel, their relatives, to inform them of the perfidy of 
the Pictish king, and to solicit succours to enable them to defeat any hostile at- 
tack, on their little Island of which they were then the sovereigns. 


(To be Continued.) 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—NO. IX. 
THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 

WE have indeed to regret the paucity of the materials which we have been 
able to collect for the biography of an illustrious patriot, of whom it was justly 
said, ‘‘that he was more noble than the royalty which ennobled him.” We 
searched in vain in the libraries of this city, for *‘ Hardy’s life of Charlemont,” 
an excellent work, in which is embodied a brilliant historical sketch of a very 
momentous era in the Irish annals. We read that book about five years ago, so 
that all the materials we have for Lord Charlemont’s biography, are eked out 
from a faint memory. 

James Cautriep, Earl of Charlemont, was born in the city of Dublin, in June, 
1738. He graduated in Trinity College, in that city. This nobleman, as true a 
friend as his country ever had, united, in an eminent degree, high rank and 
heroic virtue, which were still more sublimated and exalted by erudition, taste 
and talents. When we see a peer enlightened with education, and gifted with 
genius, we then admire the man in his proudest form, we overlook, or forget, all 
that is frail and mortal in his nature, and reverence him, as we do Lord Byron, 
as a being of a superior order. Such a character was the noble subject of this 
imperfect memoir; a patriotic nobleman, on whom, even in times of party viru- 
lence, and of the most imminent danger, neither the calumny of faction, nor the 
malice of enemies, has dared to cast an aspersion. If he had foes, and who 
had not? their enmity arose from the same cause which created the aversion to 
Aristides, ‘“‘ they hated him for his virtues.””. As soon as his Lordship had 
finished his education, he commenced making the tour of Europe. He spent 
a great portion of his early life in Italy, where he was charmed with its fine 
arts, passion-breathing language, delightful climate, as well as with its beautiful 
daughters. While luxuriating in its flowery vales, under its pleasing sun-lit 
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skies, he became enamoured of some youthful Flora, who, after the usual soli- 
citation, yielded to his passion; but, as the roses of illicit love soon fade, his 
lordship transferred his affections to another seductive fair one. The first, 
maddened by jealousy, administered poison to him in a cup of wine, which he had 
no sooner swallowed, than remorse and returning love forced her to acquaint 
his lordship of the nature of the fatal draught he had just taken. Medical aid 
was instantly procured, and the effects of the poison were so far counteracted 
by the administration of antidotes, that hopes began to be entertained of his life. 
His illness, in consequence, was long and painful. During this interval, the 
celebrated Doctor Lucas went to Rome, to attend his lordship; and, by his ad- 
vice, as soon as his skilful treatment rendered him able to bear the fatigues of 
the journey, he returned to his beautiful mansion, Merino, of which we gave a 
descriptive sketch in our last number. We must not forget to mention, that his 
lordship never prosecuted his treacherous paramour. 

Some time after his lordship’s return, as he was taking a morning ride, he paid 
a visit to his neighbour, Major Kane, of Clontarf, a gentleman of fortune and 
literary taste, who was, by the sympathy of kindred disposition, and congenial- 
ity of feeling and sentiment, much attached to his noble friend. 

In the course of a miscellaneous conversation, in which Miss Hickman, the 
major’s neice, a young lady distinguished alike for her personal attractions and 
mental accomplishments, took a part, his lordship gave an account of a mouse 
which used to visit him in his study. The little intruder, it seems, had been fre- 
quently surprised there by his lordship; but, won by his gentleness, it gradually 
forgot all its native fears, and became so familiar, as to come and receive its 
food from his hands. 

The young lady listened to his lordship’s story, relative to his little pet, with 
great attention, and exclaimed on its conclusion, ‘“ Ah! happy mouse!” and 
then, to conceal the roseate blushes that mantled her cheeks, she turned to her 
harp, whose chords, at her gentle touch, vibrated with one of Carolan’s melan- 
choly airs. But the thrilling exclamation, “‘ happy mouse!” sounded more me- 
lodious in the Earl’s ears than the sweetest tones of music, because his heart 
responded to the voice that breathed the notes of love. ‘There was a sensibility, 
an innocent naiveté, a melting tenderness, in her manner and voice, which acted 
like magic on his passions and feelings, and made them the captives of love. 

Miss Hickman was then in her sixteenth year, and her beauty and immense 
fortyne attracted a host of noble admirers, who were candidates for her hand ; 
but the little mouse secured for Lord Charlemont the prize of her heart, and in 
a few days after this incident, he led her to the hymeneal altar. 

Immediately after the solemnization of the nuptials, she, in company with 
her husband, paid a visit to the mouse, which for two years after continued the 
object of her attention and caresses, until a ferocious 'Tom-cat deprived her of a 
favourite, whose tragic fate has been some years subsequently lamented by poor 
Dermopy, in an elegy that gave an eloquent and touching expression to her 
ladyship’s sorrow. These beautiful lines we shall give in an edition of Der- 
mody’s Poems, which we are requested by many who have read the biographical 
sketch of the Irish genius in cur last number, to prepare for the American 
press. Never did the torch of connubial felicity burn brighter, than it did 
through the happy years of this union; never was affection reciprocated with 
more fondness and ardour than by Lord and Lady Charlemont. Of this mar- 
riage, the living issue are, the present patriotic Lord Charlemont, and his sis- 
ter, Lady Molyneaux, the amiable consort of Sir Capel Molyneaux, of Castle- 
Dillon, in the county of Armagh. When his lordship returned home, after 
making the grand tour, he has been heard to say, “ that there was not a country 
in Europe in which he was not more known, and had not more of those con- 
nexions which sweeten life, than in his own dear native isle!” 

Having felt, from his early residence abroad, the mortification of being a stran- 
ger in his native country, he resolved that his son should have a domestic education, 
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Lord Caulfield (the present Earl) was, therefore, educated at the University of 
Dublin, where he distinguished himself, not more for his scholastic proficiency, 
masculine understanding, and intense application, than for his talents and mild 
and conciliating manners. From the moment that the illustrious subject of our 
sketch first embarked in public life, he has invariably promoted the best interests 
of Ireland, by his unwearied exertion to excite the sympathy of England in her 
behalf. The liberal measures which Grattan so eloquently recommended in the 
house of Commons, were powerfully advocated in the Lords, by the Earl and 
all his friends. He affected not, however, in any instance, that popularity 
which follows rather the showy and insincere professions of the demagogue, 
than the wise and well-judged measures of him, that, like Dantex O’Conne.t, 
serves his country more from a disinterested motive of duty, than a thirst of fame. 

With the Earl, patriotism was a virtue which he practised for its own sake, 
and without attention to any consequences, except the approbation of his own 
mind, and a strict regard to the welfare of his country. That his political con- 
duct has uniformly resulted from the purest motives, nothing perhaps could more 
strongly prove, than the manner in which his borough of Charlemont* has been 
represented before the union. 

Though his lordship’s’ income was not then munificent, he was too honest a 
patriot to enrich himself by venality; for instead of selling his borough to the 
highest bidder, like others, he made a present of its representation to Henry 
Grattan, that illustrious senator, whose powerful eloquence laid the foundation 
of that august temple of religious liberty, whose completion was reserved for a 
patriot, whose services in the cause of his country, the historic muse will embla- 
zon on her most resplendent page, while, at the command of grateful Erin, she 
crowns his statue in the temple of immortality, with a greener laurel chaplet 
than she has bestowed on a FLoop, a Grarran, a Curran, or a CHARLEMONT, 
because O‘Conne tt, the successful liberator, eclipsed their glory, as the morn- 
ing sunbeams “ darken with excessive light” the dying stars. His Lordship 
was an able writer, but his speeches, in the house of Lords, are more remarka- 
ble for dialectical arguments, than for vigour of expression or poetical colouring. 
But if he wanted eloquence, he supplied the defect by his ardent devotion to 
the interests of his country, by the independence of his vote, as well as by his 
influence and example. 

These virtues and exertions of the noble patriot were neither unobserved nor 
unrewarded by the public. He was accordingly raised by the unanimous yoice 
of the people, more fully and faithfully expressed than it had been on any other 
occasion, to the most honourable situation which was in their power to bestow, 
that of Commander in Chief of an army self-appointed and self-paid, consist- 
ing of 80,000 freemen, in whose ranks the virtue, nobility, and patriotism of 
Ireland were marshalled to defend her liberties. To this command of the old 
volunteer legions he was for several years successively elected; nor did this re- 
lation between that chivalric and independent body of generous spirits cease, 
until a difference of political opinion had arisen, which induced him to resign 





* CHaRLemonT, in the county of Armagh, is a neat ecuntry town,in which there is a strong 
fort, garrisoned by a battalion of soldiers and surrounded by a deep fosse. It has been the scene 
of several battles in the reign of Elizabeth and James I, of which we shall give an account in our 
hi tory. The vicinity of the town is bevutified by the residences of several gentlemen, among 
which the fine mansion and picturesque domain (Roxborough) of the Hon. Henry Caulfield, 
M. P. for the county of Armagh, give the greatest charm to the appearance of the landscape. The 
Earl of Charlemont is descended from Sir Topsy Cavutriecn, of the county of Oxford, who in 
1598 was sent into Ireland by Elizabeth, where he distinguished himself in the wars with Con 
O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, and was, in consequence of the valour he displayed in several battles 
with that brave and heroic chieftain, rewarded with a grant of several of his confiscated estates, 
in Ulster. At the accession of James I, he was created, by letters patent, Baron Caulfield, and 
enriched with more grants of the forfeited possessions of the unfortunate O‘Neils. 

His grandson was admitted to the privy council! of Charles II, who raised him to the dignity of 
Viscount, which title was held by the family until the father of the noble subject of the above 
memoir was elevated to the honours of an Earlship, by George III, in 1763. 
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in 1793. As the rise and progress of the volunteers, and the celebrated meet- 
ing of Delegates at Dungannon, in 1783, belong to Irish history, we will dilate 
on these subjects in a proper place. As the noble lord was always the steady 
and zealous friend of Catholic emancipation, his difference with the northern 
volunteers resulted from the question of admitting the long excluded Catholics 
to participate in the blessings of the British constitution. About this time, the 
government became jealous of the power and popularity of the Irish volunteers, 
and they lost no opportunity of sowing, insidiously, the seeds of discord amongst 
them. The spirit and boldness of the resolutions drawn up by his lordship, 
for the Armagh volunteers, alarmed and annoyed the ministers of the crown. 
The following extract from these celebrated resolutions, will show the reader a 
specimen of the energy and solidity that characterized the style of his lordship, 
and of the principles which actuated his political conduct. ‘ That with the 
utmost concern, we behold the little attention paid to the constitutional rights 
of this kingdom, by the majority of those, whose duty it is to establish and pre- 
serve the same. That to avert the impending danger from the nation, and to 
restore the constitution to its original purity, the most vigorous and effectual 
methods must be pursued to root out corruption and court influence from the 
legislative body. ‘That to open a path towards the attaining of this desirable 
point, it is absolutely requisite, that a meeting be held in the most central town 
of the province of Ulster, which we conceive to be Dungannon, to which said 
meeting every volunteer association of said province is most earnestly requested 
to send delegates.” 

As soon as the resolutions were published, the government made every effort 
to prevent the meeting, and render the requisition abortive. But in vain, the 
national spirit was aroused from the slumber of ages, and could not be impeded 
in its triumphal march. ‘The memorable meeting at Dungannon, was attended 
by the representatives of 143 corps of volunteers, and the celebrated resolutions 
drawn up by Lord Charlemont and Mr. Grattan, were unanimously passed. 
After this Lord Charlemont became the ascendant star of popularity. All the 
youth of the nation enrolled themselves under the volunteer banner, and it was 
the most glorious destination, as well the darling object of every gentleman’s 
ambition to obtain rank among the guardians of his country. The fair daugh- 
ters of Erin also materially served the cause of patriotism, as the envied smile of 
beauty shone only on the members of the “ legion of honour.” 

Government finding themselves not able to suppress, made a show of support 
to the national guards. On this principle many new corps were embodied, who 
differed as much in the tinge and complexion of their political sentiments, as the 
many coloured tints of the rainbow. Hence the want of that connexion and 
bond of union that should cement their organization, and insure their stability ; 
so that it was impossible to effect a cordial unanimity among men who would 
not abandon religious and political distinction, in pursuit of parliamentary re- 
form. This cause led to the dissolution of the Irish VoLUNTEERS, and the bale- 
ful effects of party spirit split the cause of freedom into a triple partition of the 
Irish people, and divided them by the prejudice and religious antipathies, che- 
rished by Roman Catholics, Protestants and Dissenters, against each other. 
Such was the destructive evil that so long distracted and deranged every plan 
devised for the melioration of our country; but eternal thanks to the patriot, 
Daniel O’Connell, who slew the accursed monster. 

Lord Charlemont was a strenuous and steady advocate of parliamentary reform, 
in support of which he wrote a series of letters, in the Dublin Evening Post, a 
spirited journal, which was then (1786) what it is now, the most independent and 
talented paper in Ireland. These letters created great excitement in Great Bri- 
tain. The noble Earl, to give a convincing proof of the sincerity of his profes- 
sions, was among the first of those lords and gentlemen who, when the question 
was agitated, and the great difficulty appeared to be how individuals should be 
satisfied for the annihilation of their property, made an offer of a voluntary sur- 
render of their boroughs to the public. 
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On the question of the Regency, in 1789, he became the foremost champion 
of the rights of the Prince of Wales (the present king of England) and in the 
true spirit of patriotism adopted that side of debate in the house of Peers, which 
he thought alone was compatible with the interests and independence of Ireland. 
He was one of those, who, in opposition to the partizans of Mr. Pitt, boldly and 
fearlessly asserted the rights of his country, to appoint its own regent, and as his 
spirit, and Gratran’s eloquence, gave the friends of Ireland a majority in the 
two houses of Parliament, they accordingly offered the regency to the heir ap- 
parent. For this manly advocacy of the cause of his country, and for his re- 
probation of the system of coercion and cruelty, which preceded the disastrous 
and deranged insurrection of 1798, Mr. Pitt, and his infamous tool, Lord Cas- 
tleragh, succeeded in effecting Lord Charlemont’s removal from the government 
of the county of Armagh, an office to which he might be almost said to have an 
hereditary right. But it is in our history, we will follow the noble Earl through 
his political course, from his entrance into public life, until his death in 1801. 
It is not indeed as a politician; honest, patriotic and laudable, as his conduct 
has been in all the relations peculiar to such a character, that he is exclusively 
entitled to our regard. He is far more estimable as a successful cultivator of lit- 
erature as a warm friend of the fine arts, and as an accomplished connoisseur, 
whose knowledge and matured judgment gave an audible tone to the national 
taste, and a spring and impulse to the efforts of Intsu Genius. 

As a general scholar, and an elegant writer, he surpessed all his cotemporaries 
in the Irish peerage. We have seen, in manuscript, several of his poetical effu- 
sions, of which we are sorry we can give but the scanty morceau, that we subjoin 
in the note, at the foot of this page. This specimen was the farewell address, 
delivered by Mrs. Galindo, an Irish actress, the wife of an Italian singer, on ber 
quitting the Dublin stage.* It is, it will be perceived, a fresh, limpid and flow- 
ing effusion, gushing warm from the fount of sensibility, and those effecting feel- 
ings that best reveal the emotions of a delicate and susceptible heart. To his 





* Mrs. Gariinvo’s Furewell Address to the audience of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the night of 
her benefit, in 1794. 


By fate impeli’d to seek a foreign land, 
The adventurer lingers on the well known strand ; 
Delusive hope’s gay banners are unfurl d 

To wing his progress to a distant world. 

By adverse fortune while he’s urged to roam, 

His tardy steps reluctant turn from home ; 

And oft he pauses, while the frequent sigh 

Swells his sad heart, grief fills his tearful eye, 

And ev'n when seas and mountains rise between, 
With tender sorrow mem’ry paints the scene 
Where each affection grew—and each delight, 

And makes him feel as I have done to night. 

With deep regret, with gratitude imprest, 

With various feelings struggling in my breast. 

No studied phrase—no pomp of words can tell 
How painful ‘tis to say, a long farewell! 

In simple guise let nature act her part, 

And speak the genuine dictates of my heart, 

Dear native country! may the powers benign, 
With gracious hand make every blessing thine! 
Avert each threat’ning ill—sweet peace restore, 
And commerce raise her drooping head once more! 
Hisernia®S’ sons triumphant o’er their foes, 
Beneath their well-earn’d laurels find repose, 

And freed from hard necessity’s control, 

Indulge, each liberal feeling of the soul! 

Warm from the heart such is my wish sincere 

My parting wish,—I strongly feel it here ! 
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Lordship’s love of letters and the fine arts Ireland owes, in a great measure, the 
immortal fame with which the genius of a Moore, a GraTTaNn, a Curran, and 
a Dermopy, has wreathed her poetry and eloquence, and the celebrious renown, 
that the creations of a Barry and a Hamivton, and the splendid executions of 
Hickey Smiru and Jounston, have conferred upon Irish painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. It was the munificence and patronage of the Earl of Charle- 
mont that first established the Rovau Irntsa Acapemy, and the Dublin Society, 
the only schools of Belles Lettres and the arts, except the university in that city. 
Of these institutions his Lordship, from their foundation in 1786, when they were 
incorporated by royal charter, until his death, has been annually elected presi- 
dent. 

The duties of this office were congenial to his disposition and habits, so that 
he brought to their performance, an accession of zeal and ability ; presiding with 
a father’s care and solicitude over their concerns, collecting antiques, and manu- 
scripts, and employing his valuable pen in filling the pages of their transactions, 
with treasures amassed from his solid erudition, and the profound depths of his 
research. 

The editors of the New Oxford Encyclopedia pay him a high compliment, for 
three of the essay’s which he wrote in the ‘* Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy ;” viz. one on the contested passage in Herodotus of Halicarnassus ; 
another on an ancient custom at Meteline, with considerations on its origin ; 
and a third on the antiquity of the woollen manufactures of Ireland, which he 
has proved to be coeval with Heremon, by some passages from Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and the Italian poets. He was also one of the contributors to the Anthologia 
Hibernica, the most talented periodical that ever issued from the Dublin Press. 
But these constitute but a small part of those that are collected in Captain Har- 
dy’s interesting biography, which will ever remain monuments of the distin- 
guished genius of the Earl of Charlemont. 'The memorials of his fine taste are 
still to be seen in Charlemont house, in Rutland Square, Dublin. Here we 
have seen a superb collection of the great masters in painting and sculpture, both 
ancient and modern; among which are one of Rembrandt’s finest pictures, re- 
presenting Judas repenting and casting the silver pieces on the ground ; a noble 
portrait of Ceesar Borgia, by Titian ; andthe Lady’s Last Stake, by Hogarth. With 
the pictures of the painters of the modern school, the walls of every apartment 
in the house are literally draped and embellished by the animated tapestry of the 
pencil. Some of the sculpture exhibits the noblest specimens of the art, particularly 
the group of Niobe and her dying children. 'The library, which was designed by his 
Lordship, is considered to possess more architective beauty than any apartment in 
Dublin. ‘This is the depository of as fine a collection of books, in ancient and 
modern literature, as any private library in Great Britain can boast of. At one 
end of this spacious room is a Grecian anti-chamber, with a beautiful statue in 
white marble, of the Venus de Medicis, by Wilton; and at the other end two 
Egyptian pavilions, which are filled with pictures, antiquities, medals, and many 
other cabinet curiosities. His lordship’s manners were polished to the highest 
brilliancy of courtly refinement ; his disposition was kind, and teeming with those 
dear amencties of a noble and philanthropic spirit, that never suffer irritation to 
cast a cloud over the lucific serenity of the temper; and his elegant and edifyin 
conversation had all the magnetic attractions, which enlist the sympathy | 
captivate the attention of the social circle. Dr. Johnson has borne testimony to 
his admirable colloquial powers, which fell in sparkling effusions of lively wit 
and repartee from his flowing mind, like the waters of a deep river, at once placid, 
pellucid, and majestic, uniform and profound. 

We have seen his full length picture, by Hamilton, which is, we understand, a 
striking likeness of the great chief of the Irish volunteers. He appears, in a 
plain private dress, upwards of sixty; his long gray hairs and bending form give 
him a venerable air, in which dignity and nobleness are happily blended by the 
artist, while the placidity and strength’ of his countenance irresistibly impress 
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the idea, that. wisdom and virtue have been the companionsof his life. Such is the 
imperfect biographical sketch of a nobleman, whose virtues will live emblazoned on 
* Pile, picture, and pillar,” until time scatters pyramids in the winds, and crum- 
bles marbles and bronzes into dust. It was a remarkable circumstanez which 
we ought not to omit mentioning, that, after the disaster of his youth, in Italy, 
the state of his health rendered it absolutely necessary for him to use the 
cold bath throughout the year; as evenin the depth of the severest winter, he 
did not dare to intermit the practise. 





CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 
GENIUS, TALENT AND TASTE. 


Genius is a term constantly used, without having a precise and definite idea 
affixed to it. Genius may be termed a productive power, that generates beauties 
of the highest order. In the sublime productions of Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Byron, we are amazed and confounded at the blaze of original conception, and 
daring imagination that flash such a dazzling radiance around us. But genius 
must not be confined to superior literary efforts. It has its limits and degrees 
like every thing else in the wise economy of nature. For instance, we may say 
Napoleon had a gigantic genius for war, Raphael for painting, Canova for 
sculpture, Canning for eloquence, and Machiavel for subtile politics. The 
word possesses an extensive signification, and may, therefore, be applied to al- 
most every thing. Genius in its highest sense is that divine power of the mind 
to which mankind have, in all ages, offered the homage of reverence. Under 
whatever character it makes its appearance, it excites attention, and demands 
respect. We gaze at its brilliant corruscations, flashing the lustre of sublimity 
and fancy, with admiration and pleasure. Genius then, is that exalted power 
of the mind, by which literary beauties are created. Genius is not to be acqui- 
red, it is the donation of nature, an inherent gift implanted in the mind; but 
there is no faculty so capable of improvement. There are many circumstances, 
on record, where the slightest sparks have been blown up, by emulation, into a 
blaze. Between genius and talent there subsists an intimate connexion which 
renders it necessary that they should be considered relatively. Let us say that 
genius is the general disposition of the mind for natural improvement ; talent 
the particular tendency of it. The one is the source, the other the stream 
which flows from it. Genius, if we may be allowed the metaphor, is the sun of 
the soul; talents are the rays, which proceed in different directions from it. 
There may be genius without talents, but there can be no talent without genius. 

Rousseau says that extreme sensibility or irritability of temper, is ever the 
child of genius. Some philosopher has observed that genius was of no country, 
but, like the sun, was to be found in all. But we believe it is yet unsettled how 
far the minds of people may be affected by climate. Some speculative writers 
assert that the mild climate of Greece and Italy served to kindle the mental en- 
ergies of their Poets, and Artists; as warmth and a pure atmosphere not only 
tempers the muscular faculty while they reduce it to a greater degree of regulari- 
ty, and enable the individual to form more patient and exact observations, but 
they likewise exalt the imagination, excite sensibility, and like the steel coming 
in collision with the flint, elicit the latent fires of genius. They then adduce 
many instances of the influence which the continual succession of climate exer- 
cises on the human body, and on the moral system; an effect they maintain, 
which, according to Zimmerman and Wilson, extends to the lowest of the ani- 
mal and vegetable species. Other learned writers, on the contrary, contend that 
genius is not peculiar to any parallel of latitude, as it may be equally found in 
the frigid or torrid region, among the cold milky Scandinavians as well as the 
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sun-burnt race of the cbon Ethiopians ; among the Tartars and Nogayes, as well 
as among the inhabitants of meridional countries; the latter of whom they 
would represent debased by strong passions, melancholy tempers and vindictive 
minds, because, say they, the effect of warm climates enervates the mind as well 
as the body, and dissipates that fire of imagination which kindles invention ; for 
in suck sultry territories, parched by a burning sun, they are not capable of that 
tedious study and intense application which produce miracles of genius and sub- 
lime works of art in Greece and Italy. Where authorities are so strong on both 
sides it is indeed impossible to draw an accurate line of distinction ; however, the 
truth most probably lies between both extremes. The fact of the contested mat- 
ter is, in our opinion, that genius depends upon the animal spirits, and fine tex- 
ture of the organs ; and that both are influenced by soil, food, air and heat, is 
more than probable. But then, it is not a degree or two more north or south that 
can make ayy perceivable difference ; for there are no doubt extremes ; but, yet 
who can tell where the region of genius begins or ends? Hume denies that cli- 
mate can at all affect the understanding, though he allows that it may the will. 
Are we to suppose that mere physical causes wrought such contrary effects at the 
same time, upon the adjoining countries of Attica and Boeotia, as to render the 
Thebans gross, heavy and stupid, and the Athenians gay, lively, talented, and 
warlike? Especially when it is considered that Bocotia was one of the best dis- 
tricts, and Attica the very worst of all Greece. Surely, then, the warmest ad- 
vocate for the influence of climate will not attribute to it such omnific influence ! 
Besides Boeotia was, originally, the most noted part of Greece for genius and 
feinale beauty ; it was therefore made the seat of Apollo and the Muses. Cad- 
mus, the inventor of letters, Hesiod, Pindar and Plutarch reflect a dazzling glo- 
ry on its genius, while the beauty of Aspasia, and many other women of that 
country, has called forth the sublimest efforts of intellect, and given birth to the 
most-wonderful creations of poetry, painting and sculpture. Was it, we would 
ask, the influence of atmosphere or the exhalations of earth, that made that 
striking contrast between the Attic and Laconian genius? Or was it the meek 
and rigid spirits of Solon, and Lycurgus that infused into one of these republics 
the love of simplicity, of war and agriculture, while they breathed into the other 
the Promethean flame of wit, learning and refinement, quickening the faculties 
of intellect by the impulses of sensibility, and the ardour of sentiment? All the 
varieties of intelligence and genius, receive their spring and passion from patro- 
nage, no matter in what clime, its rays calls forth ambition into action, and the 
internal and external physiological nature of each individual. Genius then we 
find is of such a subtile and fugitive nature, that it is as undefinable as the air; 
we can give no portrait of its form, nor circumscribe its boundaries within any 
limits ; we can arrange it under no general law, as there is no principle we can 
assume which will not fail us. If we assign gentleness and warmth of climate, 
we will soon find it necessary to change our mind, if it is considered that the 
greatest geniuses have been born under chilling skies, where nature seldom wears 
a floral garment, or basks in the genial sun-heam. 

Three fourths of the world have talent and sparks of genius, like fire in the 
flint, concealed in the mind, but for want of the collision of education or taste, it 
is never elicited. Genius conceives—talent executes—the one is intellectual, the 
other a mechanical faculty. 

There are many people of what we term equal or moderate abilities, who glide 
through life with no particular tendency of talents, with a general disposition to 
and a taste for improvement of every kind. If this be true, it is talent, and not 
genius, which constitutes the eccentric movement, and gives the different bias. 

We may therefore conclude that those minds, which are oecupied in a variety 
of pursuits, will scarcely ever approach excellence, as a general distraction of 
rays will enervate the powers, and dim the brilliancy of genius, while those who 
adhere to one or two branches of science or literature, will acquire. proficiency 
and renown by their labours. 
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“ Taste,” says a very accomplished Critic, “ is the power of receiving pleasure 
from the beauties of nature and art.” The term taste, applied to composition, 
must be understood in a figurative sense. Its original signification refers imme- 
diately to the palate, by which we are evabled to ascertain the quality of the food 
presented to us. But tastes are as different as the tints of the rain-bow, or the lin- 
eaments of the human countenance. ‘'T'aste cannot be fettered by rules, for a 
man may have a just taste in architecture, and be wholly unacquainted with the 
art of building ; hence Dennis detected errors in Pope and Addison, though he 
was as inferior to these master spirits in talent as Southey is to Byron, or the 
Quixotic Mrs. Royall to Lady Morgan. 

In all matters of literature, the knowledge and love of the beautiful and the ex- 
cellent are the basis and rule of taste. Taste requires that virtue should be paint- 
ed with majesty, elegance and warmth of colouring ; pleasure with passion, sen- 
sibility, and grace ; vice with contempt and disgust; crime, with all the hideous 
attributes of horror. Hence it is that the soul-stirring poetry of Byron enchants 
us by its pictorial effect, whilst the fanatic and rapid effusions of Southey fatigue 
and tire us by their sombre cast of quaintness and prolix frigidity. 

In those fine arts, which express actions, passions, or sentiments, as poetry, 
music and painting, the rules of taste are precisely the same. Music and 
painting are the sisters of poetry; and it is the mind of the feeling man, the 
Poet, and Philosopher, which must judge them. Long sentences in a short com- 
position, betray a want of taste, because they are like large rooms in a little 
house. Inourcountryman Barry’s picture of the ‘ Village Maiden,” who though 
deeply affected at quitting her family, still clings to the arm of her lover, whom 
she is going to marry, and the mixture of the “ joy of grief,’, and the hope of 
future happiness are finely expressed in her countenance, with an effect which 
taste could only produce. 

But the picture of another of our artists, representing the “ Bad father,” 
abandoned on the bed of death, by his children, though full of expression, is in 
it a very false and disgusting taste ; because we ought not to suppose that any fa- 
ther can ever have been so heartless and dead to the feelings of nature as to de- 
serve to be so forsaken by his own offspring; and even if he had been ever so 
unkind and depraved, his children would not be the Jess culpable in deserting 
him at so awful, and mournful an hour, when resentment should give way to 
pity. 

When Rousseau makes St. Preux write in the cabinet of Julia, and continue 
his letter whilst he is looking at her clothes, and even when he hears her foot- 
steps at the door, and behave so cold and passionless as to write or think of any 
thing but expected bliss, and the stolen rapture of love, that awaits his enjoyment, 
the philosopher not only evinced a vitiated taste, repugnant to the feelings of 
man, bat a chilling apathy, and insensibility to the fascinating charms of a beau- 
tiful woman. Thus in the arts, the suitable is the rule of taste; but the judg- 
ment of what is suitable demands some lights, though the first impression de- 
cides almost uniformly with sufficient justice. 

But let us consider taste, as it merely regards the composition of authors. On 
this scale it may be graduated, as a lively and delicate, clear and acute discern- 
ment of all the beauties, truth and justness of the thought and expression, which 
form the materials of a work. A general, and therefore a sufficient standard of 
taste, may be found by adverting to those qualities, which universally please 
mankind, more especially those who have been placed in circumstances most 
favourable to the cultivation of their taste. For there are excellencies and beau- 
ties, which, when displayed in a just point of view, must impart, even to rude 
minds, a certain degree of pleasure. A correct taste, with nice discrimination, 
weighs the manners, graces and peculiarities of thought, and inflections of lan- 
guage, in the balance of critical investigation. This excellent quality, which is 
easier felt than described, is less the property of genius, than itis of judgment ; 
it may be defined as a species of sense, capable of being matured and perfected 
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by study. It is the fiery pillar that lights the poet through the mazes of imagina- 
tion. It serves, in composition, as a rule to guide and regulate the fire of fancy— 
to curb the rapidity of thought, and weed the prodigal fertility of genius. 

Itis to the want of this essential quality, that every defect and inaccuracy, which 
debase composition, may be imputed; for genius, whenever it is destitute of 
judgment, uniformly makes erroneous abberrations into the deserts of imagina- 
tion, led by the semblance of beauty. It is certain that all men, at their birth, 
are endowed with the first principles of taste. The proof is, that a fine picture 
will charm and delight the rude Indian, who has not the slightest knowledge of 
the art: the natural sense, or innate affections of the mind, in such cases, occasion 
nearly the same sensations in him, as art and habit produce in Connoisseurs. 
A good taste, though we now treat of it as respecting literature, is not by any 
means circumscribed within the circle of the sciences ; no, it disdains limits, and 
grasps in its extension all the fine arts, embracing painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and music. In the middle ages, when a depraved taste prevailed, the 
literary horizon was dark and dismal, and the arts were sunk in Gothic barba- 
rism. The excessive load of ornament, confusion of details, and ludicrous 
grossness of the ancient Gothic edifices in Europe, distributed about them with- 
out either taste or judgment, afford a perfect resemblance of the crude writings 
of that age. Taste in literature, coramunicates not only with what we have al- 
ready noticed, but with the manners and customs of the time, and even the ef- 
fects produced by the manner of living. 

An anecdote, which we take from Plutarch, will furnish an exemplifying il- 
lustration of the truth of our position. The Roman Consul, Paulus Emilus, 
after conquering Macedonia, and subjecting the Ligurians to the Roman power, 
gave a sumptuous entertainment, in a Grecian city, to several hundred guests, 
one of whom in his hearing expressed his astonishment at the order and ele- 
gance with which it was conducted, so infinitely surpassing any thing he could 
expect from a man bred in camps ; to which the veteran replied, that ‘* they had 
no ground for astonishment, since the same genius which instructs to range an 
army for battle, taught also to order the disposal of a feast.” 

The pleasures of taste, are indeed more generally diffused in those of the 
beautiful and sublime. What constitutes the component parts of the one and 
the other, has often been the subject of philosophic inquiry. ‘That masterly 
critic, Burke, has ably investigated the principles on which they are founded. 

It may be presumed, from his definition, that the beautiful results from colour, 
symmetry of figure, grace of motion, correctness of design, and from the com- 
bination of these qualities in objects, either of nature or of art. On the other 
hand, the sublime arises from a certain grandeur and majesty, contemplated with 
a reverential awe, or a profound admiration. 

It is, however, confessed, that sublimity, eithey in natural or moral objects, 
always elevates the mind, and thrills it with deep sensations. 

But taste warns us to stop apropos, and that we should not do as the orator 
did, of whom it was said, that he spoke of taste until he effectually produced 
distaste. . 





VENUS’S LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 


Translated into English, from McDairy’s Irish version of the Poems of Bion 
of Smyrna, for the Irish Shield. 


Let the harps of the Bards vibrate with the song of sorrow! let its plaintive 
moans be heard in the bowers of Arcadia! and the flowery vales of Tempe echo 
the wailings of the wretched Cytherea! Let the winds bear her sighs to Hea- 
ven, that they may pierce the flinty heart of the relentless thunderer, who has 
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clouded her joys in gloom, and doomed her to eternal misery, by tearing Ado- 
nis from her arms. Ah, inconsolable Venus! earth or heaven has now no felici- 
tous transports for thee! Thy pleasures and delights have past away like the 
delectable dream of first love, or the ravishing bliss of first enjoyment; for the 
beautiful, elegant and manly Adonis is no.more! From the Paphian nymphs, 
tears flow in currents of mournful sadness—the disconsolate graces cut off their 
tresses, the sighing god of love throws away his quiver, and mourns to witness 
the gushing stream of blood issuing from the weunds of his mother’s lover. 
From that purple current let roses, the emblems of his beauty, spring up in their 
fragrance, that the tears of a goddess may bedew them ;—but, oh! bereaved 
daughter of ocean! no flower of happiness can ever bloom in thy heart of wo! 
No more will Adonis speak the language of love to Venus in bowers of ama- 
ranth—no more shall he lead her to a flowery couch—no more shall she hear 
the music of his foot-steps—no more, Adonis, shall thy warming smiles and en- 


‘ dearing looks cast love’s purple light on the ecstatic pleasure, of her thou so 


fondly adored! Those lips, whose breath was sweeter than the scent of Elysian 
roses, are now pale, wan, and withered—those love-lit eyes, that so often kin- 
died bliss in my heart, are now dim; that form, around which loveliness played 
like light, is now inanimate, and those dear arms, that so oft infolded me in a 
girdle of transport, are as still and motionless as if they were marble. Pleasant 
were thy words! beloved of my heart! they sounded in my ears like entrancing 
strains of lulling music! and were as refreshing and welcome to my soul, as the 
calm shower of spring to the germinating buds of the myrtle, or the soft dews of 
the morning, kissing the roses of Parnassus. But joy no longer sits on thy 
smiles, nor love beams in thy looks! and that sun-shine in which I basked so 
delightfully, is set in the darkness: of death, and the griefs of Venus are bewil- 
dered and palled in a moonless midnight of insupportable misery. Ah! Adonis ! 
the blast sighs mournfully on thy lonely grave? Let my maidens strike the 
lyre, for sweet to the ear of wo, are the melancholy sounds of sorrow! Softly, 
and sadly, thrill the notes of anguish on the troubled soul, as it hovers on the 
care-winged visions of memory! My heart-rending sighs, rise with the golden 
dawn of the east; my ceaseless tears descend with the dewy drops of eve, and 
my affliction will be immortal ! 

Envious death ! why aimedst thou thy dart at my love? Why hast thou torn 
me from the stately"palm tree, under whose genial shade I have flourished, in 
the maturity and luxuriance of rapture ?—O ! ever beloved Adonis! it’s sweet to 
think of thee! for ever shalt thou dwell in my thoughts, extinguished sun of love ! 
Dear Adonis! you were the stolen sigh of my soul! Often shall I look’through 
the tears of anguish at thy image, reflected in the mirror of my heart !—Why 
am I immortal? why am I denied the slumbers of the grave? for in that 
oblivious repose, I should lie with my darling Adonis, and find rest from tears 
and the torments of Memory! But, now, long and cheerless is the night of 
affliction that has fallen upon me! 

There is a bed of grassy velvet, spangled with all the gifts of Flora, prepared 
for my Adonis. The dead Adonis, O! hapless Venus! is placed on this bed 
alone; he no longer woos me to his couch, nor implores me to pillow his head 
on my bosom! O! Adonis! joy-béam of my heart! wilt thou not speak to me? 
Though dead, he looks as lovely as if sleeping. Let me place him amidst 
fresh flowers, and crowns of myrtle-—Alas! no—His death withered all the 
flowers, and blasted the roses, and the myrtles of Cyprus, Paphos and Cnidus, 
and the storm of despair has stripped my bowers of their leafy. verdure, and 
sylvan beauty.—There the howl of wo is heard instead of the amorous cooing 
of turtle doves! The nightingales there are sad and silent! 

She stretched the delicate Adonis out in purple robes. The loves divested of 
their golden tresses, stand round his bier, weeping and sighing, while busy ze- 
phyr fans him with his incense-shedding wings. A choir of the graces chant a 
dismally mournful dirge over the body, and Cupid rings the death-knell of his 
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mother’s paramour. The loves pour out the most pathetic lamentations, Hy- 
men, in the agony of anguish, extinguished his torch on the threshold of his tem- 
ple, and dimmed, and unwreathed the nuptial crown, while the inconsolable 
goddess tore off her cestus, and buried it in the grave of her Adonis. Mars 
alone rejoiced that a powerful rival could no longer supplant him in the affec- 
tions of the queen of beauty. 





————s 


SLEEP. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


Tue potent power of sleep subdues all that is human, as well as all that is ani- 
mated. Napo eon, in spite of all his vigilance and active habits, had to yield his 
mighty mind to the influence of Morpheus ; and the heroic conqueror, whom the 
world in arms could not humble, lies insensible and harmless inthe arms of sleep. 
Behold him stretched on his simple camp bed, in his unadorned tent, guarded 
by a solitary sentinel, the supreme monarch of kings, whose thoughts embraced 
the limits of the narrow world—whose gigantic ambition disdained the obstacles 
which nature and art vainly opposed to its triumphant career. The burning 
sands of Egypt, the Titanian barriers of Italy, towering to the skies, the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Germany, the torrent-sweeping rivers of Poland, had no terrors 
for his daring spirit ; they were but mists and mole hills in the path of the Impe- 
rial Conqueror. 

How astonishingly glorious must have been the dreams of his slumber ! What 
visions of conquest and grandeur presented themselves to his mind! what an ex- 
alted epic theme would they exhibit to poetic genius, if human contemplation could 
have witnessed them passing in the thoughts of the slumbering emperor. His 
tranquil repose was never disturbed by the fearful phantoms of remorse and terror, 
that haunt guilty tyrants, for he never was a despot to his people, therefore he never 
dreaded the bowl, or the dagger of the assassin ; so that glory, the aggrandizement 
of France, and extended conquests, must have been the sublime subjects of his 
dreams. He who astonished the universe by his success and unexampled 
career of power and victory, has now no harmony, no order in his military 
plans. He slumbers, unconscious of time, and duration. But a ray of the ri- 
sing sun warms and opens his eyelids, the heroic monarch starts, and all his 
genius and faculties once more teem with life, and resume their varied offices. 
What is s.eep that it snatches away from man his distinguishing characteristic, 
without changing his nature, and restores his soul and thoughts to him as rapid- 
ly and unconsciously as it had stolen them from his fatigued frame? 

To illustrate this subject a little further, we will introduce a short allegory. 
Among the choir of innumerable Genii whom the Indian Jupiter created, in his 
benign goodness, for the comfort and service of mortals; to watch over and 
sooth them during their sojournment, in the valley of tears, was Sleep, the son 
of Somnus and a dusky Cimmerian nymph. ‘ What, oh celestial Jove,” said 
the grotesque wight, ‘* is to be my empleyment, in the midst of my resplendent 
brethren? What a sorry figure I cut in the august presence of the Thunderer ! 
How sadly, O Jupiter! [ look among the troop nay—the shining circle, of the 
sports, the joys, the loves, and the graces! Poor, wretched Sleep! all will 
spurn me, lest 1 might darken the pleasures of enjoyment. Perhaps I may be 
welcome to the miserable, the sick and the wretched, whose cares I can lull to 
repose, and whose sorrows I can sink, for a little while, in the waters of oblivion. 
The weary and the fatigued will, no doubt, be glad of my company, because 
they will exact new vigour and freshness from me; but to those that are ex- 
changing the caresses and endearments of love; to those that are enjoying the 
Epcurean feast, and quaffing the delicious wine, my presence will be an interrup- 
tion to their felicity, my visits au intrusion into the bowers of their pleasure ! 
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“ Though art in error, said the god,” thou knowest not thy own value, being 
of earth! Queens will woo thee, and conquerors will share with thee their 
silken couch ; and beautiful princesses will lie in thy bosom, for, notwithstanding 
the darkness of thy form, thou shall be a genius dear to all the world ! 

Dost thou imagine mistaken mortal, that joy, love, and wine do not fatigue 
their devotees? Mortal! they tire, and cloy the person and mind much soon- 
er than care, want and labour, while they bend their pampered votaries under 
the enervating yoke of sloth, and apathy. Know then what power and plea- 
sures are reserved for thee, and wonder!” A smile of gratitude flitted across the 
gloomy countenance of Sleep, as he bent his body in reverence before celestial 
majesty. ‘* Here,” continued Jupiter, ‘‘ take this gray horn full of pleasing 
dreams; hence and scatter thy poppy seeds, and the happy shall desire thee 
equally with the wretched, and love and bless thee above all thy brethren. The 
hopes, the sports, and the joys contained in that horn, were caught by the 
charmed fingers of the graces on the most redolent meads of Paradise. 'The 
ambrosial dews that sparkle on them, are charms that will image their wishes in 
the dreams of all those thou shalt bless with thy influence. At my command 
the goddess of love has sprinkled them with celestial nectar, so that they will 
brighten the visions of beauty, with a radiance of bliss which the cold realities of 
earth, cannot attain. From a mid the rosy band of the pleasures, gladly will men 
hasten to enjoy thy delights? The adulations which poets will offer thee, will 
be sincere, for once ; gladly will they sing of thee, while they try to rival thy en- 
chantments in their lays. 





HORACE’S LYRIC COMPOSITIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Sir,— Without at all descending to the hyperbole of adulation, I will only say, 
what candour exacts from me, that in your two last numbers you have displayed 
a variety of literary talent which would do honour to the “ Anrnotoe1a Hregr- 
nica,”’ in the best days of its fame. I have shown your work to a gentleman 
who lately arrived in this city from Dublin, and after perusing it he exclaimed, 
* This work should be published in Dublin, where there is not now a single pe- 
riodical: the Surety would, at this happy juncture, in my opinion, if published 
by Pepper, in the capital of his country, make for him a respectable inde- 
pendence.” ae . 

At the present moment, when every pen is occupied in commenting on Byron, 
Moore, Scott, and Campbell, the attractions of the age, perhaps it would not be 
an unpleasing theme in the Jrish Shield, to exhibit the poet of our school-boy 
study, to use your language, “in the mirror of reminiscence.” 

Perhaps, of all our modern bards, Byron and Moore, in their manly indepen- 
dence of spirit, and versatility of genius, come nearer the Roman poet; for the 
polished satires of the noble Englishman, and the soul-breathing songs of the 
patriotic Irishman, will be acknowledged by every classic and critical reader, to 
be fully equal to the noblest efforts of the Roman ; and as to that unbending and 
stern fortitude of mind, which proves too formidable for the flattery of kings, the 
two bards I mention, have carried this virtue as far as the poet of Venusium. 

I am not going to give you a didactic criticism, because I am unequal to the 
task ; I will just pour out my thoughts as they arise in the mind, without order or 
exactness. I am aware that one of the most decisive marks of a genuine critic 
is, that his judgments of preceding authors bear the examination of future phi- 
lologers, and receive new confirmation from every scrutiny. Quintilian, for 
whom we have no parallel among the moderns, except Dr. Johnson, has remarked 
of Horace, that he is sometimes sublime, full of gayety and grace, and happily 
daring in figures and tropes. ‘* Nam et insurget aliquando,” says that accom- 
plished critic, “et plenus est jucunditatis et gratia, varus figuris et verbis feli- 
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erssime audauz.”’ Every part, I think, of this excellent observation applies with 
the strictest propriety to Horace, especially in his odes, which seem to have been 
what Quintilian had more immediately in his eye, when he made it. Accord- 
ingly, Sir, I shall endeavour to illustrate, by indubitable documents, each of the 
positions advanced in it, taking them in the order in which they are placed in the 
text. Only it must be premised, that English readers will have but a very imper- 
fect idea from any translation that can be given of Horace, it being morally impos- 
sible to transfuse his peculiar beauties into a modern version. ‘They seem to dis- 
dain any hand but his own, which, we might say, was guided by the hand of the 
Graces. The striking imagery, signal elegance, sweetness, emphasis, and cu- 
rious felicity of his expression, are beyond the reach of modern language and 
capacity. In this essay, I shall make use of Dr. Francis’s translation, as perhaps 
the best that we have of the whole text of this inimitable Roman poet. After 
these necessary intimations, I now return to the prosecution of my plan, which 
I shall endeavour to confine within limits suitable for a miscellaneous work like 
the Sarep. 

In the first place, with regard to the occasional sublimity of our author, in re- 
spect to the fire and enthusiasm belonging to the ode, there is no doubt of his 
being surpassed by Pindar, and also by Dryden and Byron. In general, he has 
chosen common and easy subjects, which he has invested with spirit and impor- 
tance, by his manner of treating them. Correct elegance, joined to a sententious 
morality, is the precise character of his productions, rather than Byronian 
strength and energy. Yet sometimes he rises into the regions of the sublime, 
and he then exhibits resplendent passages, variegated with the hues of feeling 
and sentiment, and clothed in language lofty and elegant. For example:— 


Justum ac tenacem proposti virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida neque auster 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 

Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis :— 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


The man in conscious virtue bold, 
Who dares his secret purpose hold, 
Unshaken hears the crowd’s tumultuous cries, 
And the impetuous tyrant’s angry brow defies. 
Let the loud winds that rule the seas, 
Tempestuous the wild horror raise: 
Let Jove’s dread arm with thunder rend the spheres, 
Beneath the crush of worlds undaunted he appears. 


In the second place, with relation to his poetical grace and vivacious plea- 
santry, selection seems scarcely to be necessary, for he is ineffably elegant and 
agreeable throughout; and accordingly Quintilian pronounces him to be full of 
those engaging excellencies, Plenus est jucunditatis et gratia. Nothing that 
ever was indited by the ingenuity of man, can vie with the odes of Horace in 
point of execution, if we indeed except some of those magic stanzas of inspira- 
tion, which cast such a blaze of glory over Childe Harold and DomJuan. Per- 
haps, indeed, the warmest admirers of the Roman poet might object to the 
justice of this assertion ; but let it be remembered that Horace laboured to pro- 
duce elegance of finish, while Byron, by one effort of his matchless genius, con- 
jures up images of daring sublimity, which, scorning the minuteness of detail, 
astonish us by the grandeur of their design, and the awfulness of their majesty ! 

Horace polishes his marble little Cupids exquisitely, but Byron gives us spe- 
cimens of colossal statuary at once pictorial and characteristic. Notwithstand- 
ing, the odes of Horace are still the most elegant productions of all antiquity. 
Vou. 1L.—33 
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To be unacquainted with them is to be deprived of one of the most refined en- 


joyments which genius has provided for intellect. The classic reader will per- 
ceive that I am only speaking of them as poetical performances, without vindi- 
cating the chimeras of the heathen mythology, or those portions of them which 
are offensive to decency, and consequently interdicted in the school of morality. 
Though Horace be on the whole a moral and instructive poet, it is not, how- 
ever, in this light we are now to consider him, but simply with respect to the 
excellence of his masterly execution, as the sweet singer out of Israel. 'Though 
it must be confessed that his lyric compositions have not as much of the spirit or 
delicacy of thought, as those of Ovid, or the conception and flowery beauty of lan- 
guage of our own inspired minstrel of love, Moore, yet they are nevertheless full of 

and lofty sentiment. As a proof of the daring felicity of his tropology, ob- 
serve what boldness there is in his fine comparison of Pindar to a mountain 
torrent, and how exactly he makes the sound an echo of the sense, in the ter- 
mination of the stanza, ‘“* Pindarus ore: Pindarus ore, as if you actually 
heard the water itself rushing out, and roaring in its impetuous course. Fran- 
cis gives us a good translation of the passage, though the spirit of the original 
is not forcibly conveyed. Byron alone surpassed this comparison, in his power- 
fully poetic description of an Italian cascade. But let me present Horace’s no- 
ble passage :— 


Monte de currens velut amnis imbress 
Quem super notas aluere ripas 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profundo Pindarus ore. 


As when a river, swoln by sudden showers, 

O’er its known banks, from some steep mountain pours, 
So in profound, unmeasurable song, 

The deep-mouth’d Pindar, foaming pours along. 


In his ode to Asinus Pollio, where treating of the civil war between Pompey 
and Cesar, he bestows a noble eulogium on the younger Cato, by representing 
him as the only object upon earth, unsubdued by the power of the victor of Phar- 
salia,— 

Et cuncta, terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis. 


The epithet atrocem here is surely a strong hyperbole, yet it is not, as I 
think, too strong for the occasion. When the whole world, except one man, is 
supposed to submit to a conqueror, there is certainly a propriety in character- 
izing the mind or disposition of that man by a noun expressive not only of in- 
flexibility, or firmness, but of savage ferocity. Such were the resolute spirit of 
Cato, and his invincible attachment to the liberty and interest of his country. 
I shall give only one instance more of the remarkable success of our poet in the 
happy choice of words. It is in the sweet little ode ad amphoram, to his wine 
cask, among other virtues which he ascribes to it, he says it communicates horns 
to the poor man, et addis cornu pauperi. Let none of my readers be startled by 
the sound of horns, let it bring no new suspicion to the minds of the jealous ; 
for by the tremendous term, the Roman poet means only that courage, or confi- 
dence, with which the juice of the grape inspires the depressed and dejected 
heart. 

From this deduction, it appears that the sentiment already quoted, of Quin- 
tilian, is just; Horace being proved to be what he has asserted, sometimes sub- 
lime, full of vivacity and grace, and in figures and single words sufficiently 
adventurous. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a few hasty remarks on the style of the Roman 
poet, which I hope you will consider worth a place in your admirable work. I 
am conscious of the imperfections of the attempt; but I trust the more elegant 
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and classic pens of a Rev. Dr. Levins, or of a Witt1am Sampson, Esq. will 

enrich the Iris Sutevp with illustrations of Greek and Roman poets, which 

would promote a taste for the study of the ancient classics in this city. 
JUVERNA. 





MARY OF ROSSTREVOR.* 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECENT DATE. 


Mary was the only daughter of a gentleman of fortune, and high connexions, 
whose country mansion stood in the beautiful and romantic village of Rosstrevor, 
in the county of Down. Mary’s fond parents spared no expense in her educa- 
tion; her native mental pearls received the highest polish of female accomplish- 
ment, and bountiful nature cast her personal charms in the mould of the Graces. 
Lovely, intellectual, and attractive, she had just put off the more innocent sim- 
plicity of childhood, for nymph-like puberty, and the symmetry of her form was 
beginning to assume that Siddonian character which Canova should have turned 
into marble, and West would like to copy as a model of female elegance ap- 
proaching perfection. Her expressive countenance reflected, like a mirror, 
thought and sensibility, while the lily and the rose mingled their brilliant hues 





* Rossrrevor isa very handsome town, rising like a crescent, in Carlingford Bay, in the county of 
Down, at the distance of 74 miles N. E. from Dublin. The environs of Rosstrevor present the most 
charming scenery which nature and art could combine in a picturesque landscape. The village is 
seated in a mountain vale, around which the waves sweep in a semi-circular channel. It was in 
the vicinity of this village General Ross, who fell at Baltimore, during the last war, was born, 
Tie fine house and ornamented domain of the General’s brother add much to the beauty of Ross- 
trevor. The mansion stands on a mountain declivity, from which a charming prospect can be 
commanded. A spacious lawn extends from the house to the verge of the bay. Before the hall 
door, on a green eminence, stands a pyramidical pedestal, supporting a marble bust of the gallant 
but unfortunate general. A little beyond the town is the rural villa of Mr. Ocxe, called the 
Lodge, which is furnished in a superb style. It stands on the declivity of a mountain, before 
which a lawn of the liveliest verdure spreads its floral drapery to the sun, and a demesne, stud- 
ded with luxuriant plantations, and bounded by the rolling surge of the bay, displays its fine im- 
provements. Rostrevor, indeed, is unequalled for the romantic scenery of its “ pendent moun- 
tains” and geeen sylvan retreats. One might suppose that the Turkish prophet had been here, 
and summoned the mountains from the east and west to form a crescent for the protection of this 
floral village of beauty. The immense elevation of the impending summits; the charming recess 
in the brow of the eastern ridge; its ornamented wildness, and the waving solemnity of its dark 
and extensive hanging woods, flinging garlands over defiles so deep and lonely, that a poet might 
suppose it to be the imagined residence of the invisible rural deities of Rome. Here are flowery 
arbours where Numa might, unseen by human eyes, embrace his nymph, and listen, without mo- 
lestation or fear, to the precepts of love. ‘The tu(ted clumps of flowering shrubs, the violet and 
primrose draped cliffs, and the green defiles which open fairy alcoves in the sides of these moun- 
tains, all conspire to impart romantic attraction to the scene. 

As you descend the declivities, and bring your views nearer earth, you behold the gay foliage 
of trees, shading the rosy gardens and white houses of the village, so as to form a pleasing con- 
trast in the perspective. And to magnify more the diversity of the scene, the ocean, saluting 
mountain majesty, causes his waves to roll in limpid undulations over the pebbly footstool of his 
throne, and there offer him homage. All these local charms, which invest Rosstrevor with all the 
graces of a romantic landscape, contribute to render the place the most variously picturesque, 
eminently interesting, and irresistibly engaging of which Ireland can boast. It seems to have 
been designed by Nature, in her kindest mood, as a paradise for Byron’s heavenly muse, or a soli- 
tary elysiam, where none but the spirits of happy lovers should dwell. Farewell! dear scenes of 
past happiness ind friendship! how sweet is the recollection that brings back thy verdant valleys 
and rose-woven bowers, fresh and fair on the tide of memory, dear Rosstrevor! of sea-droop- 
ing tresses and emerald feet! ‘Surely, it is pleasant to look through the vista of reminiscence on 
the days of other times, when neither care nor regret obscured the smiling landscape of youthful 
pleasure. The remembrance of Rosstrevor, with its soft and endearing associations, will always 
kindle a ray of joy in our mind, even when the sombre clouds of sorrow and sadness brood over 
the heart. 

About two miles to the east of Rosstrevor, are the moss-covered ruins of Green-Castle. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, this castle was considered of such importance, that an act of Parliament 
passed, prohibiting any one but an Englishman being Constable of it. The swallow and the owl 
are now its defenders. 
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on her blooming cheeks. Her conversation attracted every sympathetic mind ; 
her beauty made a conquest of every susceptible heart. Among al] the young 
gentlemen who offered the incense of devotion at the shrine of youthful loveli- 
ness, among the numerous suitors who were in competition for the choice of the 
rich and beautiful heiress, Henry O * * * was distinguished by the ardour of his 
addresses. He was the younger brother of a neighbouring family of rank and 
distinction, but of moderate fortune. His education of the first order, his per- 
son handsome and prepossessing, and his manners elegant and engaging. With 
these mental and personal advantages, he won the esteem, and soon acquired 
an ascendancy in the heart of the young and innocent Mary. As her father 
always told her, that he would impose no restraint on her affections, providing 
they were given io a gentleman of good birth and respectability, no objection 
could be raised, no obstacle could be opposed to the union of these attached 
lovers. Henry obtained the approbation of Mary’s parents, and then pressed 
her, with all the eloquence of passion, to consent to make him happy. He 
vowed everlasting attachment, and implored her, if she valued his peace of mind, 
to appoint an early day for their nuptials. Pity, and a tender softness plead in 
her bosom; she yields to the ardour of his persuasions, and gives him her heart 
and hand at the altar. The marriage was solemnized in the parish church of 
Rosstrevor, in the month of May, 1820. Their wedding was graced by the 
presence of the most respectable families in the neighbourhood, and celebrated 
by festivities worthy of the joyous occasion that united two houses in the bands 
of a matrimonial alliance. Who, that has not tasted the transports of nuptial 
love, can express the delights which Henry enjoyed in the endearments and ca- 
resses of his lovely bride? Love and Hymen spread for them a couch of Elysian 
flowers, and banished care and anxiety from the happy home of conjugal at- 
tachment. To render his beloved Mary happy, formed the whole employment 
of Henry’s thoughts, and the darling object of his every action. Such ardent 
devotion, and growing partiality and fondness, so warmed Mary’s heart, that 
her husband became every day more and more endeared to her affections. 
The fortune she brought, he managed with prudence, and enjoyed with discre- 
tion; and the pleasure which he experienced in her amiable conduct, and en- 
chanting behaviour, repaid his cares and solicitude with augmented interest. 
Thus flew the honey-moon hours, winged with ecstatic delight, every day elicited 
new endearments, and every night returned with the thornless roses of blissful 
repose. 

Before the expiration of a year, their fondness and felicity were crowned with 
the birth of a fine boy. If any thing could have given an increase of joy to 
their existence, it was this pledge of connubial love. But how transitory is hu- 
man happiness! how short the sunshine of hope! and how soon do the fragile 
flowers of earthly bliss fade and fall after the spring of their first adolescence ! 
The heart of man is inconstant and variable; it cannot be secured by the. ties 
of beauty or virtue; his passions are mutable and easily inflamed. How soon 
are his dearest affections altered! his boasted reason, too, how dim and faint its 
light, and how easily extinguished by the faintest blast! He is the creature of 
folly and caprice, which he blindly follows, till they lead him to ruin. In the 
summer months, several of the nobility and gentry of the north of Ireland, take 
up their residence in the picturesque village of Rosstrevor, which is the Saratoga 
of Ulster, to recruit their healths, by bathing in its limpid waves, and by the respi- 
ration of its salubrious sea and mountain gales. It is, therefore, the resort of 
folly and fashion, and all its houses are, from June to September, filled with a 
diversity of visiters, that present as various grades of character, as its fantastic 
mountains do different forms. 

It unfortunately happened about this period, that a young female, most fashion- 
ably dressed, and of exquisite beauty, but apparently of light character, came to 
live at a house directly opposite the residence of our hero. She assumed the 
eharacter of a lady of high fashion, whose noble father, she alleged, was pre- 
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vented from accompanying her to Rosstrevor, by a sudden indisposition. The 
costly livery of her footman, on whose arm there was an Earl’s coronet, and 
the elegant apartments she occupied, confounded suspicion, gave an air of truth 
to her story, and removed all doubts of the reality of her assumption. Lapy 
Jui, as she styled herself, could not think of going to balls or parties, until 
her Pa joined her; she therefore devoted herself to music and her dear Byron 
and Scott, to beguile the time of his absence. As Henry was rich, and his per- 
son graceful, a thousand arts were employed by the fictitious Lady Julia, to at- 
tract his observation, and to ensnare his heart. The seductive syren would often 
appear at her window, in a loose and voluptuous dishabille. At one time, with 
a careless, languishing negligence, reclining her head on her snowy arm, and 
protruding the charms of her fine bosom, and then with affected modesty throw- 
her luxuriant tresses of hair over them, so as to half conceal them from his rap- 
tured gaze. At another moment fixing her fine dark eyes, sparkling with pas- 
sion and delight, eagerly upon his face, and as soon as his gaze met hers, with- 
drawing it, with a soft aud languishing air, by slow degrees, as if delicacy had 
restrained the glowing emotion which impassioned love prompted. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DISCURSIVE REMARKS ON PAINTING, AND SCULPTURE. 
No. If. 


Wuite we must accord the ancient painters, their merited share of praise, we 
are not to overlook their imperfections. If we may judge by all the paintings of 
antiquity, that have come down to us, and in particular those that were dis- 
covered in the ruins of Herculaneum, the efforts of the ancients did not in some 
branches of the art, nearly equal those of the moderns of the Italian school. 

For if we except the correctness of design, in which the Greeks excelled; 
but in all the other attributes of the art, the palm of superiority is carried away 
from them, by Raphael, Angelo, Titian and Corregio, and some of their co- 
temporaries whose genius reflected such glory on the patronage of the illustrious 
Medician family. 

No Grecian artist has equalled that stupendous offspring of genius, The T'rans- 
figuration, nor even approached the interminable originality of conception, and 
epic grandeur of Angelo in his Last Judgment. In the magic power of colouring ; 
in inmitably charming contrast of light and shade, which throw such a spell of 
fascination over the pictures of Titian ; or in the chastity of design, vividness of 
expression, elegance of outline, joined to that modesty of colouring, and mystery 
of reflex, which impart the air of divinity to Corregio’s beautiful countenances, 
the Grecian painters are completely thrown in the back ground of critical opinion. 
The ancient pictures want Raphael’s dramatic effect, Angelo’s embodied senti- 
ment, and personified character, Corregio’s amplitude of flowing drapery, and 
the mellow richness of its colouring. Before the secret of painting in oil was 
discovered, by the Flemish artist, Van Eyck, in A. D. 1410, all the painters 
worked either in Fresco, or water colours. Fresco is a kind of painting upon 
fresh plaster, with colours mixed with water; and this species of the art was ex- 
ecuted upon walls and arches. The noblest fresco representations the world 
ever saw, are those painted by Raphael and Angelo, in competition, on the cei- 
ling of the Sixtine Chapel, and the chambers of the Vatican, in Rome. Pliny 
informs us that the ancient painters seldom worked in fresco; they did not think 
it proper to copfine the productions of their pencils to private houses, nor have 
their irretrievable master pieces, at the mercy of the flames. They, therefore, 
fixed on portable pieces, which in case of accident might be saved from the de- 
vouring element, and carried from one place to another. 

The Grecian painters, also drew on tables of wood, whitened with chalk. 


















































2 Discursive Remarks on Painting and Sculpture. 


The era when the use.of canvass was introduced is not exactly known. After i 
Van Eych’s discovery, Andre del Castago, was the first Florentine artist that : 
painted in oil. The first painter on record belonging to Rome is Pictor, who : % 
lived about three hundred years before Christ; but the Romans can lay no origi- : 
nal claim to painting, as they oniy copied from the Greeks. To them, however, 
we must give the honour of the invention of Mosaic painting, which they eleva- 
ted to great perfection. ‘The component materials which they used in this spe- 
cies of the art, were pieces of marble, or of composition resembling it, of different 
colours, joined together with stucco, and so constructed as to resemble the pain- 
tings of the greatest masters. Their mosaic compositions have left monuments > 
of their skill, in that branch of the fine arts, which will remain to the latest pos- 
terity. Some writers say that the origin of mosaic painting, and paving, was 
suggested to an artist, who saw several pieces of broken meat strewn in the street, 
which furnished him with the idea of paving with variously coloured stones. 

Succeeding artists made great improvements, and at length attained perfec- 
tion. Pliny the elder, tells us, that Sosus of Pergamus, ornamented one of his 
mosaic pavements with a pigeon, which he represented drinking out of a foun- 
tain, so naturally as to darken the water with the shadow of her head. Other 
pigeons were exhibited sitting on the marble sides of the spring, some sunning 
themselves, and others clawing and picking their feathers. 

The Emperor Napoleon, whose fall gave a death blow in Europe, to the arts, 
caused premiums to be given for the best specimens of tressellated marble; and ta 
he was heard to declare, that he was resolved to substitute mosaic floors in his ; 
palaces for carpets and oil cloths. His stimulating patronage called forth the 
exertion of ingenuity, and one artist laid a floor in the Empress’s private i 
cabinet, in 1811, so exquisitely wrought, and beautifully enamelled, as to rival 
the finest models of antiquity. ‘The Roman generals employed itinerant artists 
of Greece to paint their battles, and represent their triumphs. But in the reign 
of Augustus, one genius, Arelius, started up from the Roman soil, who flinging 
away the shroud of native mediocrity, produced pictures of genius and spirit. 
The productions of this artist, with many other noble specimens of painting and 
sculpture, were destroyed by the Goths, when they sacked Rome, in 537. The 
Roman Pontiffs were most munificent patrons of the fine arts. Pope, Sixtus 
IV. put the finest talents of the age in action, and attracted to Rome, from Flo- 
rence, then (1474,) the capital of the arts, all the painters that had acquired repu- 
tation, whom he employed on his chapel. 

To the liberality of another Pope, prior to the age of Sixtus, Giotto, the cele- 
brated Florentine painter, was indebted for his fortune, as the pontiff gave him 
2,200 golden crowns, for his picture of St. Peter in the boat. What muse, or 
what historian, has not celebrated the taste and munificence of Leo X. the gene- . 
rous and illustrious patron of Raphael, Angelo, and Leonardo de Vinci? No 
sovereign, except the high-minded Emperor of France, has a more distinguished 
claim to the glory of encouraging the arts, than Leo X. Among the garlands 
that poetry flung upon his tomb, perhaps Pope’s laudatory laurel shall be green, 
when time withers the rest. 





“ But see! each Muse in Leo's golden days 

Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays; 
Rome’s ancient genius o’er its ruins spread, 

Shakes off the dust, and rears his rev’rend head. 

Then sculpture and her sister arts revive ; 

Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live; 

With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A RapuHakt painted, and a Vina sung.’’ . 


This illustrious pontiff kindled a galaxy of genius, which has reflected the 
light of immortality on his fame. Although the car of Bellona then shook Italy 
to its centre, and the turbulent war of Charles V, and Francis I, filled the coun- 
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try with terror and devastation, Leo sustained the fine arts, in the midst of the 
tempest, and inspired the artists with a spirit which intestine commotion could 
not extinguish. 

In the midst of battles, engaged even in a mortal struggle for the existence of 
their country, we find Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Romano, producing those 
marvellous specimens of art, which have immortalized their names. The great 
principle, set on foot by the Pope; was not to be depressed, or crushed, while 
shooting up to maturity ; as, like the palm tree, it seemed to gather strength from 
the difficulties opposed to its growth, increasing in vigour in proportion to the 
weight employed to bear it down. 


THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS AND THE CORPORATION. 


Wuice the municipal authorities of Philadelphia and Boston, are making the 
most laudable exertions to enrich their galleries of painting, their museums, 
and libraries, with the works of genius, the curiosities of nature, and the wealth 
of intellect, the corporation of this ‘* Lonpon or America,” as if seized with 
the spirit of the dilapidating Goths, have given legal notice to the members of 
the New-York Institution, that they must surrender the immediate possession 
of the building in the Park, which has been occupied by them since the esta- 
blishment of the Academy of the Fine Arts, in 1816. This, it must be con- 
fessed, affords no indication of the taste, no proof of the liberality, nor no evi- 
dence of the progression of intellect among our municipal functionaries. The 
history of the world furnishes us with abundant testimony, that refinement and 
intelligence are associated with the national taste for the encouragement of lite- 
rature and the arts, and that in their cultivation the philosophic statesman views 
the moral physiognomy of a country. ‘The only treasure,” said Napoleon, 
which I wish to accumulate, and to amass with avaricious avidity, is the great 
works of art and genius, which are the wealth of national glory.”” The fine 
arts have the tendency of improving our nature, and of advancing it nearer per- 
fection. Those that devote their time to the elegant pursuits of literature seldom 
become debased and depraved by luxury, from whence proceeds every corrup- 
tion of morals that can depreciate the character of a nation. 

Let us read history. Behold Egypt, once the first school of the universe, and 
the mother of the fine arts, becoming infected with a distaste for letters, and 
after, in consequence, ingloriously submitting to the yoke of Cambyses. With 
the decay of the arts, too, Greece, Rome, and Venice, without enumerating 
other empires and states, dwindled into insignificance, and became the prey of 
barbarian conquerors. But it is unnecessary to adduce historical evidence on 
this subject, as every reader knows, that from avarice and luxury the devastating 
torrent of a depraved taste issues. 

The Corporation of New-York, however, think that the progress of the sci- 
ences and arts has added nothing to human intelligence, nor raised intellect 
higher in the scale of moral perfection ; and that the world was not enlightened 
or benefitted by all the miracles of poetry, painting, sculpture, and eloquence. 
Money, in their opinion, is the standard of perfection, and it is the desire of fill- 
ing their coffers with this pelf that stimulates them now to break the portal of the 
temple of the sciences, and introduce into its sanctuary a horde of lawyers and 
brokers, who will cover those walls with parchment, which were lately so bright 
with the splendour of Rubens, the scientific power of Angelo, the luminous 
richness of Titian, the magic softness of Corregio, and the expression and 
grace of West, as well as the interesting and impressive localities of Dunlap 
and Trumbull. Where now will native genius find a mart for its production? 
where a gallery for its exhibition? ‘‘ Let it,” replies the Corporation, “‘ mourn 
in indigence, and sink into oblivion; we must have our house, or we will cast 
out to the swine, the pictures, statues, and other trumpery, with which it is 
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filled.” We shall not be put off by the poetry or eloquence of the academi- 
cians. We are fixed and immoveable in our object; deaf at once to the plead- 
ings of painting and sculpture; for if the Venus of Apelles implored, if the 
Apollo of Phidias breathed the most touching music of pity from his lyre, to 
soften us; nay, if the Laocoon, and Niobe with her children, were to start into 
life, and weep tears of blood, we would remain inexorable to supplication !” 

In 1816, the Corporation of New-York, actuated by patriotism, and a laudable 
desire to establish a character of taste and refinement for the city, granted to a 
society of literary and scientific gentlemen, a lease, free of rent, of the building 
in the rear of the City-Hall, now known as the New-York Institution. The 
ranks of the society were soon swelled by the accession of a great number of 
literary and scientific gentlemen, and the apartments of the academy were ra- 
pidly arranged, and filled with books, pictures, statues, busts, and several speci- 
mens of the production of nature, and continued daily accumulating until the 
most valuable collection, under any roof in the Union, was amassed. The laws 
of that institution, which we may justly call the genuine republic of letters and 
the arts, are founded on broad and liberal principles, and have been framed so as 
to fan American genius, and elicit from it original specimens of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving. When this institution was established, the 
state of the fine arts was low in the extreme, in the city; so that the improve- 
ment that has taken place, in painting particularly, is to be imputed to this 
school. In its history it will be found, that the voice of disinterested patronage 
has often cheered drooping genius, and returned an echo to the aspiring wishes 
of the young artist. A taste for the fine arts began then, for the first time to 
come in vogue, and the study of the antique fashionable. The closed hand of 
patronage, gradually opening, began to impart, from its own stock, something 
to raise the humble head of genius, to contribute aid to the tender plant, and 
guard the germinating buds from the nipping blasts of indigence. Among the 
patrons of the institution, the late patriotic and liberal Governor CxinTON dis- 
tinguished himself by his zea] and assistance. But from what work of litera- 
ture or art in the Union, has he withdrawn his patronage? It was his genius 
acquired him the respect of nations ; it was his unspotted virtue endeared him to 
his country; and it was his patronage that now moves the grateful lips of poetry 
and eloquence in his praise, while gratitude sculptures his monument, and inde- 
libly engraves upon it the suffrage of fame. 

In the library of the Historical Society, we have seen a very excellent col- 
lection of books. In fine, the dismemberment of this Institution, by the corpo- 
rate body, will stamp indelible disgrace on the taste of the city. We hope still, 
that their honours will pause, ere they eject the arts, or commence their crusade 
against the works of genius. 

Why is the daily portion of the Press silent on this crying subject? 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


Parx Tueatre.—On Wednesday evening, the 15th instant, the Play bills announced, 
that Mr. Haman, whose performance we always witness with pleasure, was to per- 
sonate Bertram, in Maturin’s tragedy of that name. But before the curtain rose, the 
stage a apprised the audienee, that, in consequence of Mr. Hainblin being sud- 
denly seized with indisposition, “ he could not have the honour of appearing before 
them, but that, ata very short notice, Mr. Walton, of the southern theatres, had under- 
taken the part of Bertram.” Mr. Walton seemed well studied in the character, by re- 
peated rehearsals, we presume, but his hoarse gruff voice, rendered his articulation per- 
fectly inaudible; an! his attitudes and gesture were too graceless, to exhibit the me- 
lancholy air of the sorrowful Bertram. If he could get rid of some odd mechanical mo- 
tions, which are truly ludricous, he would be found a more effective performer. For 
*all Mr. Woodhull’s failings, the correct and impressive personification of the Prior 
made ample restitution. It is one of those characters that is suited to his powers, and 
he made as much of it as any actor on the stage could. 
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Mas. Hitson, even her warmest admirers must allow, is quite unequal to the task 
of representing, with any degree of effect, the grief subdued, but still impassioned Imo- 
gene. In gentle characters, where domestic affliction is only to be expressed, this lady 
makes a creditable stand; but she can never be the heroine to enter thoroughly into 
the chafing elements of the stormy passions; she is a modest dove that can carry in- 
deed, very gracefully, the olive branch of serene emotion, but not the thunderbolt of 
excited feelings. Still she is not deficientin sensibility, as she always reads her text 
withtrue feeling, and critical accuracy. 

Bowery THeatre.—We seldom visit this house; because either Mr. Gilfert, or 
Mr. Barrett, for some critical sin, which we perhaps committed in the New-York Spy, 
when we were connected with it, has effaced our name from the free list; but heaven 
knows, that an illiberal exclusion like this, organized by petty resentment, will never 
disturb the equanimity of our temper, because we regard it as a benefit more than a 
deprivation ; so that we shall not dip our pen in gall on that account. 

A few evening since, we witnessed Mr. Apams’s performance of Hamlet. On this 
occasion the house was respectably filled. Mr. Adams possesses a portion of judg- 
ment and taste; but he wants execution and conception. He sometimes, aie 
makes a feeble attempt at originality, and wilfully neglects many excellencies, merely, 
forsooth, because they have been displayed by others. ‘This we dare not censure; it 
is laudable—but it may sometimes injure a good actor. Imitation has ruined many a 
young performer, it has been like Dante’s leaden mace on the fine inherent powers of 
Mr. Forrest, the spoiled child of editorial flettery. 

Mr. Adams is decidedly no copiest; but we respectfully submit to his good sense, 
that the Genius of master-spirits has exhibited, in this character, beauties on which 
improvement can confer no new grace, nor lustre. He is not, we think, what the con- 
noisseurs call an “ even actor,” his cams, and his storms are not under a Necroman- 
cer’s wand; his spirits do not always, ‘‘ come from the vasty deep at his bidding.” 

From the ambition of commentating, as Mr. Hacket does so frequently, at poor 
Shakspeare’s cost, Mr. Adams is not quite free; thus when Hamlet, in the awful in- 
terrogatory speech to his father’s spirit, addresses it by a combination of reverential and 
blazoning epithets; he broke the beautiful climax by reciting. “ I’l] call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father:—Royal Dane, oh! answer me, &c.” instead of—* [’ll call thee Ham- 
let ;—King, Father! Royal Dane:—oh answer me! let me not burst in ignorance, &c.” 
He was certainly by no means} happy in his delivery of the instructions to the players ; 
here he gaye us no elocution, but too much mechanical acting, without being set off by 
the grace of action. ‘There was nothing particularly striking in his closet scene, where 
Hamblin makes such a great hit. We missed here indeed the piercing eye—eloquence 
of Hamblin, and the Queen—the triumph of unerring physiognomy—catching'the per- 
turbatiun of the conscious soul from her speaking countenance. We saw nothing in 
the management of the pictures, by which other actors work such impressive effects, or 
throughout the scene, that challenged either praise or censure; except the hurrying the 
Queen off the stage, at its conclusion, and cutting out the admonition :— Good night 
—but go not to my uncle’s bed &c.’ which was highly improper. That passage is 
one of the striking, the luminous sentences in Youhg’s Hamlet (in which character we 
often saw him) he uttered it with more than human tenderness; it pierced the ear like 
the admonition of a guardian angel, and yet he contrived to mingle sounds of filial af 
fection with it that vibrated on the heart. 

Declamation is not Mr. Adam’s forte ; his voice wants compass, power, and eupho- 
ny to give pomp and solemnity to tragic sentiment ; defects which he made manifest by 
his cold delivery of the soliloquy on death, and the speech on the human faculties. His 
scene of assumed madness with Ophelia, was his happiest effort, and his sarcastic re- 
plies to Polonius, were indeed emphatically spoken. Ophelia, in her representative, had 
no attractions; why the part was not given to Miss Rock, who always plays it with 
undiminished excellence, and affecting grace, is best known to the manager. 

In his reflective retrospection over “‘ Poor Yorick’s skull,” he evinced but little feel- 
ing or conception; for he did not seem sufficiently lost in the tender recollections that 
crowd on young Hamlet’s memory ; and in giving expression to the elegant morality on 
the inefficacy of wit—of beauty—or chicane to avert the visitation of death, we noticed 
the absence of the philosophic air, and gloomy solemnity, which should accompany its 
inculcation, in order to give it effect. 

Young, in the grave scene, it is acknowledged, surpasses Garrick and Kemble. We 
distinctly remember the thrilling effect, which he could produce. He received the 
skull from the grave digger with a surprise that instantly subsided into sorrowful ten- 
eu walked, like the personified genius of reflection, some paces from the grave 
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towards the front of the stage, to conceal the emotion that was fomenting in his soul 
and then, as if unable to restrain his feelings any longer, giving it vent in the ejaculation 
“ Alas! poor Yorick &c. which be delivered with a pathos, that corresponded with his 
impressive action. When stage effect can thus be produced—the performer still close- 
ly adhering to the accompaniments of nature—it is that perfection of the art, which 
merits the highest praise. We must do Mr. Adam’s the justice to say, that in the 
scene representing the murder of Gonzago, he evinced more nature, feeling, and pas- 
sion than in any other situation connected with his part. He has merit, and likewise 
faults. We do not think too little of him; he ought not to think too highly of himself. 
His Hamlet is not equal to Mr. Hamblin’s; but it is in some scenes superior to Mr. 
Forrest’s. The result of the whole is, in our opinion, that Mr. Adams has been much 
over-puffed by some of the New-York papers. 





ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 


Oriein oF THE NINE Muses.—The muses, as personified, originally, by the Grecian 
Mythological writers, were only three in number.—These three Gadbieaee of poetry, 
and the fine arts, were Clio, Euterpe, and Thalia. The citizens of Athens, desirous 
of placing the statues of these poetic divinities inthe temple of Apollo, they employed 
three of the most skilful sculptors to carry their design into effect. In order that the 
sculpture should possess all the grace, and beauty, which poetry attributed to the three 
Muses, each artist was to finish three statues, from which the most elegant [and per- 
fect specimens of his performances was to be selected, to fill a niche in the temple of 
the god of song. ‘The artists, on a given day, produced their exquisite statues, before 
the judges, who were to select those which had reached the highest perfection of the art, 
But no sooner had the judges examined them, than they a that each possessed 
so much symmetry, grace, and loveliness, as rendered it utterly impossible for them to 
decide on superiority of execution in any particular statue. 

They at length, however, to prevent any envidious distinction or jealousy between 
the sculptors, resolved to place the nine statues in the temple, and call them the Nine 
Muses. From this accident we are to derive the origin of the Nine Muses. 

Foore. One of the Performers at the Hay-market Theatre, in conversation with the 
English Aristophanes took occasion to observe— what a hum-drum kind of a man 
Dr. Goldsmith appeared to be in the green room, compared with the brilliant figure he 
made in poetry.” ‘ Uh, the reason of that,” replied Foote, “ is because the Muses are 
more engaging companions than the players.” 

JeaLousy—Infuses the poison of furies into the human breast, and blasts the verdure 
of the noblest affections that blossom in our passions.—It extinguishes the lights which 
love kindled in the heart, sours the temper, obscures the understanding, and like many 
other violent passions, generally produces the very evil it ison the watch to pre- 
vent. 

Tue Exysian Fretps. Cervantes, Minims, and other Spanish writers, contend that 
the Elysian fields, the abode of happy spirits, “‘ where the trees ever, blussom, the 
beams ever shine,” was situated in the fruitful plains of Andalusia, In these valleys 
the Spanish poets tell us, that there is a sequestered spot, which cannot be exceeded for 
fertility of soil, benignity of climate, or enchanting beauty and diversity of hill, dalefand 
rviulet. ‘This charming scene they place in a plain, near Malaga, where they tell us 
that the balmy gales play among the gardens full of orange and lemon trees, flowering 
all the year around, and that one must fancy himself to be in some part of Paradise, for 
as far as the eye can reach, there is nothing but what delights the senses. The view is 
fascinating beyond description,—the sight is entertained with a noble prospect of the ex- 
pansive sea, and a country full of architectural objects, and the most beautiful trees : 
—the ears are charmed with an infinite variety of little singing birds, that never either 
night or day cease their love-expressing song. ‘This description our readers will see is 
the offspring of Spanish mythology. ‘There is no doubt but that the Homeric Elysium 
agrees with the scriptural account of the Garden of Eden, in many particulars, but, still 
we are acquainted with no medium, by which a knowledge of the latter could reach 
the Greeks. 

It is therefore, we think, as vain’a pursuit to lookjfor an’attempt to realize the identical 
spot of the Poetical Elysium, as it is to search for the foundation of the walls of Troy ; 
or to look for the Tree that bore the forbidden fruit, in the Garden of Eden. 

Tue Sout.—We have seen a paragraph going the rounds, on this subject; but as we 
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seldom copy, we beg to advance the idea which learned authors have bestowed upon 
the mysterious theme. — defines the soul to be composed of mortal materials, 
which are annibilated by the scythe ofdeath. Zeno maintains that it is only a spark of 
fire; and Democritus asserts that it is a combination of airy atoms, which communica- 
ting themselves to all parts of the body, produced all its various motions. 

Hirrontwvs wrote a desertation proving it to be an animating fluid flowing from the 
fountain of the heart, through the bodily system. According to Diogenes, it consists of 
air ; and the stoics held that it was but wind. It is advanced by Critias that the soul is 
made of blood, by Heraclitus that it is formed of an evaporating effusion of humours; 
by Empedocles that it is a mass of the four elements, and by Plato that it is a part of 
some star. Pythagoras defines it to be a spirit of harmony ; Avicenna says it was ereat- 
ed by angels of unextinguishable fire ; and Metrodorus argues that it is attached to the 
human body, as an oyster is to its shell. The emperor Claudius having ordered an 
Advocate to be drowned for detaining the court too long, in the defence of his client, 
the unfortunate pleader earnestly entreated he might undergo some other kind of death, 
and urged in support of his prayer, his belief in the doctrine of an ancient Philosopher 
—that the soul was a torch, which might be extinguished in water. 

Arcapia (Translated from a Parisian Periodical.)—This beautiful scene of the loves 
of gods, and goddesses, presents an uninterrupted succession of vivid landscape pic- 
tures, in which nature has displayed the magic of her pencil, and the grandeur and su- 
blimity of her conceptions, with a creative power of which art can never be master. 
The Almighty hand, which laid the foundations of its barren, enormous rocks, in the 
caverns of the deep, and clothed their summits with an azure mantle of clouds, has 
also delighted to spread between their dreary masses the most enchanting vales, and 
green, flowery glens, which afford a shelter in their verdant bosoms to coolness and 
halcyon tranquility. Here beautiful shepherdesses attend their flocks, and listen to 
the sighs and music of their swains. 

On every side picturesque and well contrasted landscapes, clothed in the spangled 
drapery of spring, and illuminated with sun-lit skies, burst unexpectedly on the sight 
of the traveller, as well as the most charming prospects that can be imagined. 

How often, when we had climbed the summit of a lowering mountain, studded with 
majestic pines, have we beheld the lightning sporting around us, in all its vivid play- 
fulness !—How often surrounded with metéor-sparkling clouds, have we seen the 
brightness and splendour of day, turned into transparent darkness, while the atmos- 
phere seemed to thicken, and in the midst of its violent agitation produced the most 
awful, and yet the happier combination of light and shade, than Raphael, or Corregio, 
in their most noble efforts ever imparted to canvass. Streams of congregated vapours 
rushed rapidly by us, and precipitated themselves into the deep valley ;—loud rolling 
torrents plunged into the yawning gulfs among the rocks, while the vast extent of 
mountain, viewed through the veil of haze, which clasped us round, seemed hung with 
flowing tapestry; and the mournful screams of the birds—the dismal howling of the 
winds, and the rustling of the trees, seemed to have realized the picture, which Empe- 
docles has given us of the infernal regions. For the hovering vapours increased the re- 
semblance, as they assumed the dark gray appearance of that ocean of air, which ac- 
eording to his doctrine, repels the souls of criminals, and constrains them to wander 
throngh the deserts of immensity, or land on the distant orbs that swim on the waves of 
space. 

* Cnrwhée Femaves.—How different is the beau ideal which nations form of beauty. 


* Those charms that constitute an elegant and pretty woman, in our estimation would be 


esteemed deformities in China. The chinese care not for cheeks enamelled with 
snowy and vermillion hues, nor for those blue eyes, dimpled lips, pearl teeth, oval 
foreheads, which we look upon with such admiration as the fascination of a beautiful 
face. ‘To see auburn, or golden tresses of silken hair, waving on a living bust of blue 
veined marble, or veiling with their ringlets downy breasts on which the God of love 
himself should sigh to pillowjhis head, would be to the Chinese lover an irksome sight, 
a chilling view that would instantly damp and congeal the ardour of his passion. 

The Chinése women cut off all their hair, except a little lock, which they tastefull 
tie up in a wreath on the crown of their heads. ‘They care not for a wrinkled forehead, 
or tawny countenance—they never regret having thick waists, and squabby forms, if 
kind nature blesses them with the seducive charms of small black eyes, broad faces, 
short noses, and small feet, as they are with these requisites of Chinese beauty, consid- 
ered by the men perfectly lovely. ‘ Their feet,” says Dr. Barrow, “are unnaturally 
little, so that when they walk, they move like cripples, and seem as if the forepart of 
the foot had been cut off, leaving the remainder like the stump of an amputated limb,» 
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‘The way, we are told, by travellers, which they train small feet, is to stop by com- 
pression the growing of the ankle and foot, from infancy, leaving however, the great 
toe in its natural state, to bend and keep the others under the sole of the foot, to which 
they at last adhere so closely, that they can never be separated. ‘he female children 
who undergo this painful operation, suffer great torture from the ligaments which so 
tightly bind their feet as often to burst the veins. ‘The Chinese jfemales, who reside 
in the mountains, and remote places, have not adopted this barbarous custom; but in 
consequente, they are regarded by the rest with abhorrence, and are only employed in 
servile offices. Indeed so violent appears the prejudice in favour of distorted limbs, 
that should there be two sisters, equal in all other respects, both mental and personal, 
but this, that the feet ofthe one had been maimed, and those of the other not, the latter 
would be reduced to the necessity of spending her days in obscurity and servitude. 
This vile custom could have originated in nothing more, than a mistaken idea of beau- 
ty, carried on through successive ages, until it attained a-preposterous degree of ex- 
cess. 

Pore.—During the last illness of the immortal Bard, an altercation took place, in his 
chamber, between the two Doctors that attended him. ‘The one (Dr. Burton) charg- 
ing the other (Dr. Thomson) with accelerating the death of their illustrious patient, by 
the violent purges he had administered. Dr. IT’. retorted in the bitterest language of 
recrimination, and threatened to chastise his accuser. Pope, raising his head from the 

illow, said, “ gentlemen, forbear! this squabble is ungracious! Between ye both, you 

ave reduced me to a dangerous state; 1, however, forgive you for the errors which 
you committed in my treatment, on condition that you shall, after my death, cause the 
following epigram to be added to the next edition of the Dunciad, by way of post- 
script :-— 


** Dunces rejoice !—forgive all censures past ; 
The greatest dunce has kill’d your fee at last.’ 





UNION EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


Tue strictures on this subject, which a solicitous regard for the interest and charac- 
ter of our country, induced us to make in our last number, have elicited a kind of am- 
biguous palinode from a journal, which is the acredited official organ, of the institu- 
tion. As far as we could gather the dubious meaning of that Delphian answer, the 
society is not to be at all considered as Inisn. Sincerely do we thank them for the 
averment, because we wish to warn our countrymen, who are now happy in their na- 
tive land, as well as those who are enjoying competence in Canada, “ to shake off the 
drowsiness of delusion, dash away the magic glass of hope, and open their eyes, lest 
they be led astray, in a country where they are very unwelcome, by the fairy light of 
an intelligence office,” in New-York. Let them remember, ere they set out on a “ wild 
goose chase,” that the Unoin Emigrant Society, shall afford them no PECUNIARY AS- 
SISTANCE whatever. At the tripod of sages, and “‘ Venerable Patriarchs,” (God bless 
the mark !) they will receive, indeed, gratuitously, “ advice,” and a “ route through}the 
wilds, which, lke the path of glory, leads but to the grave. We are not, nor never shall 
be so servile as to disguise the unbiassed and honest dictates of our opinions, even 
though their promulgation may militate against our interest, and give offence to gen- 
tlemen whose esteem we would not willingly forfeit. We, in this spirit of candour, 
without making any apology for our last article, declare that there are not two mem- 
bers of the institution, who have not been influenced by the noblest and most disinter- 
ested motives in getting up the Emigrant Society. But the unexampled number of 
Emigrants flocking hourly to this city from the Canadas demonstrates that the estab- 
lishment of the institution only promotes the evil it intended to diminish and counter- 
act. Allured by the tenor of the statements in the city newspapers, Irish, Scotch, and 
English settlers have been induced to abandon their comfortable homes in Canada, 
and come to this city, where they expected to have been furnished, by the society, 
with money to defray their travelling expenses to the southern states. Deeply do the 
now lament their credulity. We fear that when the papers of this city reach Ireland, 
the mania of emigration, will also become an epidemic there, and that hundreds of our 
deluded countrymen will be attracted hither by the false beacon hung up in the Intellt- 
gence Office in Mott-street. But we trust thatthe Dublin Evening Post, the Register, 
and the Cork and Belfast papers, will proclaim to the Irish mechanics’ and labourers, 
that it is madness for them to come for “ advice,” to New-York; aye, and such an ad- 
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vice too, as will neither have the wisdom of a Nestor, nor the inspiration of a Daniel. 
As the spirit of industry is already spreading its beneficent effects through Ireland, let 
her sons lay aside their religious dissensions, and simultaneously devote their labour 
to the patriotic task of cultivating their native land, and bringing into operation her vast 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural resources, which will make her a prospe- 
rous and flourishing nation. 

Let no one infer, nor construe from the import of this article, that we have the re- 
motest intention, either by design, or implication, to cast a shade of obliquious censure 
on the conduct and motives of the gentlemen constituting the Emigrant Society. Far 
be such an unworthy design from our thoughts. Under their salutary and active 
management, applicants to the office, may depend on fair and equitable justice. 


Ce 


LADY MORGAN’S FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


We are happy to announce to our readers, that early in the month of June last, as 
we learn from the new Monrniy MaGazine, a new historical romance, in $ vols. enti- 
tled “‘ Geraldine of Desmond ;” or Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth; was published by 
Mr. Colburn, of London. 

The tyrannic and peculating government of Elizabeth in Ireland, is no doubt ex- 
hibited by her ladyship, in the strongest Basso relievo of historical sculpture. There 
is not that being in existence better acquainted with Irish history, than our great and 
gifted countrywoman, so that we shall have in this work, graphic and accurate por- 
traits of the cruel and rapacious Cootes, Binghams, Coles, Chichesters, Gores, Tay- 
lors, Clements and the other sanguinary adventurers, who stained the coronets of the 
Virgin Queen in Irish blood. We shall give a review of the work in our next. 

Another Romance from the vived and luxuriant pen of her Ladyship, called the 
Book of the Boudoir is announced as ready for the press. 

For the copyright of these two works, it is said, she has received 4000 Guineas. 





OSSIAN, AND THE EDITOR OF THE N. Y. EVENING POST. 


In a recent number of the Evening Post, the learned and accomplished editor of that 
respectable Journal, was pleased to honour this periodical with a notice. In allusion 
to our translations from the ancient Irish under the head of “‘ Ossianic Fragments,” he 
says, “ they are not however ossianic, or if they are, Macpherson must have taken li- 
berties with his original. 

We candidly acknowledge that they are not “‘ Ossianic,” but we gave them that title, 
merely because Mc Dairy our original author, was emphatically styled, by his cotem- 
poraries, in 1646, the *‘ Second Ossian,” in consequence of his felicitous imitations of the 
irish Poet-hero. We would respectfully beg leave however, to remind the talented editor 
of the Evening Post that the racr of Mr. Macpherson having no or1e1nav for those ad- 
mirable productions of his own, which he unjustly called the “ Poems of Ossian,” has 
been established, on immoveable grounds, by David Hume, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Mr. Laing, Dr. Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, (See his Scottish Borders,) and though 
last, not least, by the ablest critic of the age, Francis Jerrrey, Esq. ‘These Scottish 
writers surrendered the sophistical citadel which was raised by Mr. Macpherson and 
Dr. Blair, and restored the Ossianic laurel to Erin. Indeed, alter the tremendous ex- 
plosion of the mine laid by Dr. Johnson, which shattered the entire fortress of Scotch 
pretension, it would be the madness of national vanity in these intelligent writers, to 
claim the Irish Bard any longer. In the course of our history, we shall adduce irrefrag- 
able proofs of our legitimate claim, to the honour of giving birth to ossian, and of being 
the progenitors of the Bruces, the Campbells, the Mac Donalds, Fergusons, and some 
other of the noblest names that shine in Scottish story. It is to us Scotland is indebt- 
ed for her ancient language, and her present name, and it was from us she received let- 
ters and religion. It was our Fingal, at the head of the Irish militia, emancipated Cal- 
idonia from the Roman yoke, in the third century as the venerable Bede, and the eru- 
dite Pinkerton, can testify. In fine we can show that Albania was for centuries an 
Irish colony ; and that modern Scotia “ was peopled,” as Sir Gallaghan says, “ with our 
own hands,” 
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Wecertainly concede, what candour requires us to admit, that we cannot give ele- 
gant translations of Mc. Dairy’s poems ; because the vg and music of the Irish are 
so closely analogous, and the sound so faithful an echo to the sense, that the latter 
seems to bid defiance to the adaptation of any other language to its melody, and the 
former would sustain an injury, in its beautiful compounds and harmonious delicacies, 
if even given in the copious and florid language of Mr. Byranrt himself, which is so 
peculiar for the sweetness of its chadences, and caracterislic aptness for music and 


poetry. 





MR. O’CONNELL. 


By the latest Dublin papers arrived in this city, it appears that Mr. O‘Connell reach- 
ed Ennis, the capital of Clare, at one o'clock, on the morning of the 10th of June. His 
progress from Dublin to Ennis, was like the triumphant procession of ‘a Roman Con- 
queror. On his approaching Limerick, he was met by more than 100,000 people, ar- 
rayed in their holiday dresses, and carrying garlands of oak and laurel, in their hands, 
who insisted on dragging his carriage into the city. He harangued the multitude for 
an hour and a half, whom he earnestly warned and exhorted to obey the laws, and 
eherish the warmest gratitude for the most liberal English king, that ever had authority 
in Ireland. From Limerick to Ennis a distance of 23 miles he was accompanied by a 
Cavaleade of three hundred gentlemen, as the “ Limerick guard of honour.’ At the 
town of Six-mile Bridge, which is the halfway post between Limerick and Ennis, Mr. 
O'Connell was welcomed by more than sixty thousand of the inhabitants of Clare, 
among whom there were hundreds of protestants. It was ten o’clock at night when he 
arrived in that picturesque village, so beautifully situated on the river Gearna, which 
pours its tributary waters into the Shannon. Here Mr. Sheil. Mr. Steele, and Mr. 
Scott, the celebrated solicitor, were waiting to apprise him of their complete success in 
effecting the registry of near nine hundred ten pound freeholders, who were all 
ready to contend under his banner. Without taking the slightest refreshment, he 
again addressed the people, and inveighed bitterly against the punic faith of Welling- 
ton, Peel, and Sir Edward O‘Brien, the latter, the father of the sitting member for 
Clare, who pledged himself to Mr. O‘Connell, to give him his support; but said he 
“ broken faith and apostacy, have been the characteristics of that degenerate famil 
from the traitor, Lord Inchiquin, who sold his sovereign to Cromwell, down to Sir Ed. 
ward.” The vast multitude followed the Liberator to Eanis, where on their arrival, 
they found almost every house illuminated, and the streets full of people, at the early 
hour of one in the morning. Mr. O'Connell spoke to them, with his usual force and 
felicity, expressing his sanguine hopes of success, and that the popular principles of 
Freemen, would give him now, as they did before a decisive victory over “ the hacks 
and underlings of Peel and Wellington.” 

The popular portion of the English and Irish press is confident of the success of our 
great Patriot. It was not known in Dublin, on the 9th of June, whether Vesey Fitz- 

erald or Sir Edward O‘Brien’s second son, was to be Mr. O‘Connell’s opponent. We 
fook out with impatience for the arrival of the next packet, which, we hope, will bring 
* glad tidings,” to cheer every Irish bosom, and communicate a glowing spark to the 
enthusiasm of every friend of civil and religious liberty in America. 


+ —__________ ] 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Tuat truly liberal and enterprising London publisher, Mx. Corsury, who so mu- 
nificently estimates In1su Genius, hasjere this period published Mr. Shiel’s history of 
the Irish Catholic Association. This work is almost as} anxiously looked for, as 
Moore’s life of Byron. 

From the poetical eloquence, and graceful style of the author, we may expect a his- 
torical performance of unrivalled excellence. 

We hope we shall have it, in time for a review in our next number. This work em- 
braces a history of Ireland from 1764, down to the dissolution of the Association. 

_ We hear that Messrs Carry and Lea of Philadelphia, will published this valuable 
history in a few days. It will certainly command an immense sale on this continent. 
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TO THA EDITOR OF THB IRISH SHIELD. 
Sir,— 

As an Irishman, let me thank you for your 
excellent biographical sketch of Denmopy. That 
sketch I trust will throw new light on the memory 
of our great but neglected bard in America. The 
interest which every Irishman should take in the 
Suirip induces me to send to you the very auto- 
graph of Lapy Morean’s elegiac tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Irish genius. Asl value her Ladyship’s | 
autograph, which was never printed,more than any 
inanimate thing in my possession, you will please 
take a copy of it, and return it to me by the next 
mail. I am, with every wish for the success of your 
work, your friend, BatLrsHANNon.* 

Albany, July 18, 1829. 


I. 
Thy silent wing, oh! Time, hath chas’d away 
Some feath’ry hours of frolic youth’s fleet joy, 
Since first I hung upon the melting lay, 
Or shared the raptures ‘woll Minstrel Boy.” 
I 


Since first I caught the day’s reflected light, 
That Genivs emanated from his soul ; 
Or distant follow’d his enthusiast flight, 
Or from her fairy — a vision stole. 
ll 


His bud of life was thus but in its spring, 
Mine but a germ in nature’s bloomy wreath ;— 
He taught my timid Muse t’ expand her wing, 
I taught his heart its first fond sigh to breathe. 
IV. 


Andas the sweetly various verse he wove 
The minstrel swore his kindling fancy stole 
Her inspiration from the lip of love, 
That gave his lifeless —— a vital soul. 


For Fancy o’er his cradled visions threw 
The seeds of Poesy’s immortal flowers, 
Gemm’d his young laurel with Aouian dew, 
And shed her a his earliest hours. 


In sooth he was not one of common mould, 
His burning sou] on thought’s fleet pinions borne, 
Now sought his kinared heaven sublimely bold; 
Now stopp’d the ai kindred man to mourn. 


In his dark eye the ligbt of genius shone, 
Throug the translucent dew of pity’s tear ;— 
And sorrow claim’d the minstrel as her own, 
By the sad shade she taught his smile to wear. 
VIL. 


Ev’'n from his birth the Muse’s matchless boy, 
She gave his lisping strains melodious flow ;— 
And proudly own’d him with a mother’s joy, 
Yet still he call’d —— “the child of wo.” 
X. 
For still the world each finer transport chill'’d, 
That steals the feeling’s nerve, or fancy’s dream ; 
And when each pulse to rapture’s pressure thrill’d, 
Experience stampt the ee beam. 


And oh! too oft by passion’s whirlwind driven, 
Far from cold prudence’s level path to stray ; 
He thought th’ illusive light a ray from heaven, 
That lJur’d him on to ~_r devious way. 


To bliss abandon’d—now pursu’d by wo, 
The world’s sad outcast—now the world's proud 
gaze; 
The vine or yew alternate wreath’d his brow; 
The suldier’s laurel, So Poet's bays. 


Example’s baneful force—temptation’s will 
Guided the wand’rings of his pilgrim years ; 

Passion’s warm child deceived by fortune’s smile, 
That steep’d each glance of joy in misery’s tears. 
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XIIL 
The sport of destiny—creation’s helr, [stray’d;— 
From realm to realin, from clime to clime he 
Chech’d by no guardian tie, no parent care, 
His heart’s wild pulse to nature’s touch ne’er 
playd. 
XIV. 
Yet vain did absence wave the oblivious wand, 
One spark stil] glimmering on his breast to chill, 
I}lum’d by sympathy’s enthusiastic hand, 
That erst awak’d his Lyre’s respousive thrill. 
XV. 


Tho’ o’er eternity’s unbounded space, 
The passing thrill of many a year had toll’d 

And weeping mem’ry each sad change could trace, 
“And Alps between sy “ed and oceans roll’d.” 


Yet still the laws immutable and true, 
To nature’s potent voice—attraction’s lav;s— 
Each spirit to its kindred spirit drew, 
O sweet effects, the on final cause. 
Vil. 


But when long cherish’d hope repos’d its suul, 
Upon the bosom of awakened joy ;— 
Death from the arms of new-born pleasures stole, 
And embryo bliss iT ade “Minstrel Boy.” 
etl 


Oh! had she hover’d o’er thy couch of death, 

Or cheered with genial glance thy closing eye; 
Reeall’d with tender cares thy fleeting breath, 

Or caught with a lip thy last faint sigh. 


It would have been the * luxury of wo,” 

And haply thou woulst not reluctant meet 
Thy final hour in soft affections glow, 

Or change for fev’rish life a death so sweet. 


* We tender ovr sincere thanks to Ballyshannon 
for the special favour he has conferred upon us. 
Indeed we are morally certain that the exquisite 
poem of our unrivalled countrywoman, never saw 
the light of publicity before, as we never met it 
in any edition of her works, or in the pages of the 
Dublin Periodicals. Nor does the late Mr. Josern 
Atkinson, the accomplished author of the Ezcur- 
sionto Killarney, allude to it in his remarks on her 
Ladyship’s incomparable productions. We shall 
with pleasure comply with his wishes, in our next, 
by giving a local and historical sketch of Sligo, 
and Ballyshannon. We have been long looking 
for the Anthologia, and ovr kind correspondent 
will increase the debt of gratitude which we alrea- 
dy owe him, if he leaves it for us at the office of 
the Arsany Arevus, whence the polite Epiror of 
that respectable journal will be good enough to 
have it forwarded to us,by one of the Steam Boats, 





APELLES AND THE 
COBBLER. 
A HISTORIC TALE: 


Inscribed to Coronet Crispin of the Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 


In Athens, once for science fam’d, 

A Painter liv’d, Apelles nam’d. 

With nicest touch he form’d each feature, 

By art "tis said he rival’d nature, 

So true he gave you gesture, air, 

You'd think the man himself was there. 
Historians say he’d often venture, 
‘To hear incog the public censure. 
With this intent it was, ‘tis said, 
Behind a portrait snug he laid: 
And here conceal’d, he meant to try 
What faults were found by passers by. 

















Assembled critics all agree 
‘The nicest eye no fault could see, 
Such grace, such ease, and such command. 
Must sure require a master’s hand, 
A cobbler now, who stood beside it, ' 
(* Interdum vulgus recte videt.”’) 
Cries “ Sure ’tis clear with half an eye, 
That sandal buckles much too high, 
A sole like that was never made, 
By any man who knew the trade.” 
“The crowd at first would scarce believe 
A cobbler could a fault perceive, 
Yet faith! *twas found, on close inspection, 
The cobbler’s was a just objection. 
Elate with praise, the cobbler cries— 
« There’s no expression in these eyes, 
These limbs too want both ease and strength, 
This hand wants form, this figure ength.” 
Apelles who, we said, was near, 
Came forth and whisper’d in his ear, 
«© You now beyond your skill have gone, 
And censur’d things you can’t have known. 
That fignre, just in ev’ry part, 
Is deem’d a master-piece of art; 
Confine your judgment to your trade, 
You there may know where faults are made ;— 
But take a hint from what has past, 
And never judge beyond your last.”* 
MOSSOP. 


* The Colonel’s criticism on the pictures in the 
Academy of Design, was the most ludicrous and 
absurd exhibition that vanity ever made of her ig- 
norance. 





LINES 
ON ERIN’S MARTYRED PATRIOT. 


Oh ! cold is the grave where he silently slumbers, 
Where nought but the wild bird his requiem sings; 
There sad let the minstrel-boy breathe the wild 
numbers ’ : 
Of grief o’er the plaintive harp’s sorrowing strings. 
Calm, calm is his sleep and unsullied his glory, 
In the shade of the laurels his martyrdom won, 
And long let his name be emblazon’d in story— 
Green Isle of the ocean! thy patriot son. 


Oh, sweet be his rest, while in sorrow we wail him, 
And mourn o’er his fate in our tremulous songs, 
Green Erin ! ob, soft Jet thy bards proadly hail him 
As the:hero who bled for thy desolate wrongs ; 
Twine, twine the sad harp with the cypress and 
willow, [urn ; 


That shade, with their foliage, bis mouldering 


Bedew’d with the tear drops that bathe his cold 
illow, B {mourn. 
Where sleep the lone relics of him whom we 


With nought but the verdure that decks his cold 
bosom, {his breast, 
And springs through the damp sod that covers 
Qr the fragrant perfume of the wild heather blossom 
In the blaze of his glory, oh there let him rest ! 
Bat his spirit has fled to a happier haven— [part: 
Where the bright shades of heroes meet never to 
Oh, write not his epitaph— let it be graven, 
By Gratirupe deep on each rarrior heart. 


Sweet harp of my country! let thy sorrowing num- 


rs 
Breathe o’er the cold grave of him whom we weep, 
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And hallow with music the spot where he slumbers 
And wake the wild anthem of grief o’er his sleep: 
Then calm be his rest, let him dwell in hisglory, 
In the shade of the laurels his martyrdom won; 
Oh ! long shall his name be recorded in story, 
Green island of songs, as thy patriot son' 
CAROLAN. 
New York, July, 1829. 





LINES 
WRITTEN AFTER A STORM. 


I love to stroll near ocean’s strand, 
And mark the lulling storm— 
To view the hand of Heav’n expand, 
And Natuie’s smiles reform ; 
To see at eve the starry brooch 
Loop up the thunder cloud ! 
While herald radiance speaks th’ approach 
Of night’s bright empress, proud. 


Oh! there are voices when a change, 
So glorious comes o’er Heaven; 

Heard when the lightning’s forked range, 
Exults o’er forests riven! 

Heard when the whirlpool’s horrid waves, 
Disgorge the broken wreck ; 

And sourded through old ocean’s caves, 
And o’er each trembling deck. 


And it is heard in homes like this, 
When nature’s ragings o’er; 
Her sunny laugh of featured bliss 
Dispels the tempest’s roar. 
Oh holy nature! still to thee 
May every heart be bowed, 
Grandeur in all changes see, 
Of sunshine and of cloud ! B. 





ELEGIAC LINES, 


(Written by a young lad, in Emty, on the grave 
of her lover, in 1828.) 


Adown the green dale near the abbey’s remains.* 
All under the willow he lies; 

There by the pale moonlight Monimia complains, 
And sad with the night breeze she sighs. 


‘It is not the dew-drop adorns the wild rose, 
On the briar bound grave of my dear ;—~ 

I could not but weep while I pray’d his repose, 
And the tremb’ling drop is—a tear.’ 


*[t is unnecessary to inform a gentleman so deep- 
ly read in the antiquarian lore of kis country ag 
the Editor of the In1su Suen, that prior to the mis- 
sion of St. Patrick, St. Albe, one of the disciples of 
Paladius, built a church in Emty, on the ruins of 
which Lanorgan, arch-bishop of Cashel erected a 
cathedral of great extent and architechtural grand- 
eur, in 803, as appears by its noble and interesting 
ruins. The only part that has escaped the ravages 
of time is the choir, kept still in neat order, with 
stalls, pews, &c. Here was kept formerly, when the 
youth of Europe visited our country for instruction, 
a celebrated school, at which not less than! fifieen 
hundred students are said to have been educated at 
the same time. In the cathedral is an ancient 
monument, of considerable labour, and elegance of 
workmanship, belonging to the ap 
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